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} conviction ia etea^ily gaining grounil that educntion n 
deal primarily with the relations of the pupil to his environiiienf. in 
nature and to the commuoity life of which lie finds liiitiBelf a part. 
History and literature explain the Boclal life. They form a necessary 
means in every grade of schoolwork to the end that the individual . 
may understand his place in tlie home, tlie school and tlie larger J 
social oi^nism. The demand for work in these suhjects in the loner j 
gradi e, aa well as in the higher ones, makes it neceefrary tliat teach- 
ers should aJjust tliemselves to new condilions. 

To select material suitable for eni^h stage of esperience, and adapt 
that material to present need:", to make the work of the pupils grow 
outof tlieir immediate interests, is possible only by a carefiil study 
both of child life and of the resources furnished by the treasurea I 
of the past. 

The basis of the work must be the strongest interests of the indi- 
vidual at each period of his life. The social life that the little child- 
ren understand is that of the home. For the earliest lessons, shelter, 
food and clothing seem to be the best to[iics. Gradually, the circle 1 
ofexperiencewidens, taking in the immediate neighborhood, with the 
ocenpationsof the people and their ideas. The industries and inven- 
tions in farming, trade, and commerce are tlien iraporlant subjects. 
In the highest grades, political institutions begin to attract atlention — 
the idea uf country and the interests of Ihe world in general. Pres- 
ent conditions — our own time, our own country — must always be the 
starting point, and Ihe past fumishea contrast and caniparison. 

The aim of this book is to help teachers to meet the new demand 
that history and literature become a vital part of our courses of study, 
from the lowest primary to the High School — not on addition to read- 
ing and writing for occasional variety, but a necesBflry ba^is for read- 
ing and writing. 

The outlines were prepared as an aid to thi' professional training ! 
clssa of the Chicago Nurmul School in their aciual wtirk wiih the J 
children of the practice school. 

^^e article on Methods of Teaching History is reprinti'd from the ' 
ational Reviuw for September, lS9fi. 
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The subject of history hi 



,as a recocfiiizei 



id pla( 



in our common schools and probably we all agree 
as to its irnpoitance there. In these days, when we 
hear so much about the "Perils of the Republic," ' 
and when these perils are so evident that they are 
pressed upon the attention of all thoughtful people, 
every one must admit that the youth of our land J 
ought to be taught something about the nature of 
our institutions, their origin and growth. Good 
citizenship demands a knowledge of American 
histoiy. This is, I believe, the underlying motive 
of most of the teaching of history in our public 
schools and it is, no doubt, a worthy motive. But, 
while we are all agreed so far, just what sort of ' 
history teaching will help to develop the good citizen, 
and just how large a place in our course of study 
history must have iu order that it may be effective, ' 
are questions not so well settled, and, if we desire to \ 
use this subject for the prevention of evil in our ' 
country's future, they are very important questions. 

The character of the nation is no higher than I 
the averaije character of the individuals that com- 
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pcwc it. Tliei'efore, to make the nation good, thej 
•ohools must reach the character of the pupils.) 
Tlify inudt cultivate self-control, intelligeuce and] 
•ymprtthy for others. They mnst make the individ- , 
Uiil willing to subordinate personal interests to the 1 
gt'ncrni goDiI. For this great work we have <iDly ] 

, two numu!4 at our command. These are the pei-sonal ] 
llllluimco of the teacher's life over the pupils, and ] 
tlto subjects of study. The subjects of study relate | 
to iiiittirt! and to humanity. All study is a searcli j 
lor tliti laws of life, and all our development must be I 
gnhlod from the world of things and from the world 
of fiilkn. To know the truth in reference to nature 
•tul man is to be an intelligent being. The study 
of tliinijn givfs a-i the laws of matter; the study of 
fi'lkB, tlie laWH of .ipirit. Knowledge of materia] 

llciuuiu) fits us to our environments in a materia],! 
Ordt'v; knowledge of human beings fits us to live id J 

F ■tioiiity, — to fulfill our obligations to those around! 

I'Ub. Wo must study human nature in onler to. j 

f Ulidohitand oui-selves and others. History is the I 

Ituily of human nature; it is the study of nmlivessj 

tiiii intluonce of motives upon actions and ofl 

luuH iqion civilization. The trees and the fl.owers,.i 

'ky aud tlic stfii's minister to our growth. Cer- 1 

the kindly iictloii and the noble deed are J 
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qually potent forces. Mr. llai-ris says, " The Kia-1 
pei'garten does well wlien it teaches the gifts andl 
itnipations, for it dealrf with the world of means and 1 
inatru mentalities and helps the child to the conqueatB 
l^f nature. It does better with the jjlays and games! 
icause these are thoroughly humane in their nature,! 
"and they offer to the child, in a symbolic form, the 
treasures of experience of the race in solving the 
„problems of life. They make children wise without . 
fih^ conceit of wisdom." The natural science lessoal 
Hoes for the primary school what the gifts and occa- 1 
■Nations do for the Kindergarten, and the history and* 
■iterature answer to the plays and games. WeM 
Hudy liuniaa nature at home and on the street,! 
B}ut in history we study it to better advantage J 
ftecauae in it we see our own motives laid bai'e and! 
Bur own actions at such a distance that we caa give I 
[piem their true value. The element of personal | 
Beeliog is eliminated from our conclusions. Outside! 
Be school the child is as likely to imitate the bad as ! 
Hie good in the conduct of others; he may not be so:! 
Hn'tunate as to have wise help in forming his judg-J 
Hient^, and effects of action are not always easily! 
^ken. In school the teacher ha3 the opportunity to! 
^Bad her jjupils to see the i-elation of motives to! 
^Btions and of the character of actions to resultM 
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upoa the world. Ideals of nobility may be held 1 
constantly before them for imitation. As the child 
ha^ things all around him, yet needs proper training | 
in observing and reasoning about them in order that 
he may become a natural scientist, so, while people 
are his constant companions, he needs to be guided 
in his judgment of their relations in the political, 
social and moral world in order that he may become ' 
a wise citizen of our land. 

Then to know people is to broaden our aympa- 
thiea towards them. The low type of humanity sees 
nothing beyond a narrow circle. The highest type 
takes the whole world into its sympathies. Go back 
to Revolutionary times and see how the difficulty of 
traveling kept people from knowing each other. "It 
was not simply free Mussachusetts and slave-holding 
South Carolina, or English Connecticut and Dutch 
EJew York, that misunderstood and ridiculed each 
J other ; but even between such neighboring states 
[ Connecticut and Massachusetts, both of them 
horoughly English and Puritan, and in all tlieJr 
tcial conditions almost exactly alike, it used often 
^be said that there was no love lost," says Fiske. 
inflnence of the railroad in bringing about 
lly relations among people can hardly be appre- 
Sectional lines always hinder the spirit of 
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"Otherly kindness and are a relic of barbarism. 

teach the habit of looking at great questions ] 
■ough the eyes of others as well as through one's 
ffn is to do away with bigotry and create an ei-a of ] 
tod feeling. It is just this sympathy that we need 
1 our national life. The principle of "Each for all 
and all for each" applied to actual e.\perience would 
give us security and peace. Intelligence and benev- 
olence are the needs of our nation and of the world. 
Benevolence is the end toward which we should 
develop character. Td know and to give — to be the 
channel through which the truth is carried to others, 
i the mission of each individual. We study any 
febject only that we may learn what is right and 
(ay be made willing to do the right. It is because 
Jielps to noble living that we should study history. 
But it is not enough to use history as an exam- i 
Re that we may avoid the errors and profit by the i 
Mperiences of the past. Advance in historical ] 
iiowledge has given us broader views than this. 
Slan" says William von Humboldt, "ever connects 
I from what lies at hand." Tyler in his " Primi- 
3 Culture " adds, "The notion of the continuity 
joivilization involved in this maxim is no barren 

hie principle, but is at once made practical j 
I the consideration that they who wish to under-, 
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P Stand their own lives ought to know the stages ' 
tthrougb which their opiniona and habits have be- 
come what they are." Mas Miiller saya, "Everyone of 
lis ought to know how we have come to he what \ 
are, so that each generation need not start again from 
the same point and toll over the same ground, but, 
profiting by the experience of those who came before, j 
fttnay advance toward higher points and nobler | 
Taiios." As benevolence is the end toward which i 
f We should develop each individual, so humanity 
I ia the ultimate toward whitjh the race is tending. 
We should study history, then, to know what the - 
I past has done for us, and what we owe to the 
future. Our responsibility in our own age is so 
made clear to us. How can we understand the 
iDstitutions of our country unless we see them in 
I ■contrast with institutions of the past? How can we 
f appreciate them unless we know what they have 
I coat? American history should never be taught as 
L isolated thiug, but our courses of study should 
[give an opportunity for some knowledge of the 
kentire history of the world. American history 
would then seem to the child what it really ia, the 
lat link in a long chain of development. 

Lastly, this aubject is well adapted to two euds, 
"6 all believe our schools should serve,— 
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oase ft love for stiuly, a ^reat enthusiasm, and to 
"give a knowledge of how to study. Whatever 
tastea are formed in childhood will prevail through- 
i)at the entire life, and, if a love for study is not 
brmed iu early years, probably it will never be fully j 
oused. Stories from history attract the youngest ] 
hildren, and if we make our method of teaching 
Ifhat it should be, we give our pupils th^it best of 
lelps, a key to the use of books. 

If, theu, the study of history is our best means 
t giving our pupils an intelligent understanding of 
bciety and a large interest in it, is it well to confine 
jiie work to the seventh and eighth grades? Ilalf J 
ihe children leave school before they reach these j 
p'ades. The children of the lowest grades are not 1 
3 young to begin to learn their relations to those ' 
tout them, and the beginnings of love of country 
snot be implanted too early in life. The story 
Her may take into account the different periods 
I mental growth and adapt the teaching to each 
keriod. "TiiU me a story" is the eager cry of all 
^le children, and many a useful lesson may be given 
bm stories suited to their small circle of experi- 
This study should begin in the first primary 
de and should be continued throughout the entire 
Iu the first and second grades, the lowest, 
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brms of social life, as the Eskimo and tbe Indian,! 
^nd imaginative literature, the myth and fairy story, 1 
seeoi best suited to the child's stage of development. I 
He has little experience and cannot understand 1 
lomplicated forms of life. He could not build the I 
JParthenon or hardly the Egyptian pyramid or a j 
lllouse like the one in which he lives, but he can I 
f construct the Eskimo house. He feels in sympathy j 
with primitive life. He lives in a world of wonder 
to which the myth and fairy story correspond. 
Myths about winds, stars, animals and flowers are 
related to the primary natural science lessons, and I 
they keep the child's imagination active, while thaj 
icience lesson cultivates the observation. In these! 
jrades we may also use stories that give simple-1 
explanations of our holidays: "Thanksgiving Day," 
" Washiugton's Birthday," "Decoration Day," and J 
'' Fourth of July." These holidays should be usedl 
to give children an idea of country and of relation J 
_.io other people who have worked for their goodJ 
. the little children in the Kindergarten build 
pith their blocks the things they see around them,1 
pings that enter into their experience, but are iedl 
leir teachers to use the great principles of couJ 
lught by all the ages — strength, balance,! 
—so the older children must begin toj 
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build their knowledge of history from what is hap. 
j>eiiingiiiourown land under their own observation, 
but the teacher should guide them by the underly- 
ing principles. As the children grow older, we 
(yould still avoid complexity in the subjects for their i 
work. In the third grade I have taught the settle- 
feent and early history of Chicago. In this we have 
iliar groundwork; the geography is already 
Bught, which is a very important item, and the 
moneer life is easily understood. In the fourth 
hrade other pioneer atones may be used : the 
Slgrima and Puritans, John Smith, William Peun, 
lanitil Boone. AVe may add stories of biography 
iat illustrate excellence in character and action. In 
J fifth grade, in our school, the children are study. 
T the geography of the continents. As soon as 
fey have a general view of the structure of North 
Bd South America, they should have a simple lesson 
their history. Geography and history belong 
jether. Geography is chiefly valuable in helping 
jl to understand what has happened on the earth. 
Iiere is a close relation between the structure of a 
ntry and its history. The study of structure, 
[ and climate, reveals reasons for what people 
S accomplished. History lessons help to make 
jeO''raphy interesting, and by omitting needless 
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details in teaching geography, we may find time for 
history. Here then may bej';ia the study of the 
"Period of Discovery and Exploration,'' the first 
and most easily understood of those periods into 
which our history is divided. In the sixth grade, 
when European geography has been studied, Colonial 
history is our topic, In the seventh and eighth 
grades, by this plan, we may easily cover the ground 
of American history, and have time for Civics, a 
review of the Constitution of the U. S. and a study 
of other governments. Meanwhile, beginning with 
the sixth grade, the children are studying the geog- 
raphy of Asia, EuL-ope and Africa, and should have 
simple lessons on the nations of the old world. 
The river valleys where civilization first developed 
illustrate well the effects of geography upon man's 
life. I have found in the history of Egypt several 
interesting topics for seventh grade children. The 
pyramids illustrate laws of building and oppression 
in government. The lotus and papyrus as used in 
ornament, painted and carved on columns, give ua 
the beginnings of art. The vast temple to which 
none but the king and priests had entrance, the peo- 
ple waiting in the outer courts and seeing in the 
"ous exercises only a mystery, shows that iu 
-July one man was free — that the king 
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thought for hia people. These are lessons that chil- 
dren can understand and they give an appreciation 
of our own life that cornea only by contrast with 
less favored times. Opportunity for comparison is 
oue of the great advantages of teaching other his- 
tory than American. It was no hindrance one year 
to our lessons on the French and Indian War that 
the children were at the same time studying the 
geography of India, and some brief history lessons 
planned in connection with the geography. The 
story of Lord CHve and the English Conquest 
of India helped them to comprehend England's 
projects and Pitt's great work. Church's Stories 
from the Iliad are not too difficult for sixth and 
seventh grades, and from them children may see 
the dawn of public opinion in the world — - the 
beginning of individuality. They realize that the 
Iliad could not have been written in Egypt. The 
story of Marathon may well follow the Iliad and in 
that we have the spirit of liberty strong enough to 
assert itself against despotism. What better lesson 
is there for children to learn than that away back in 
those early days blows were struck for us and the 
foundations of our freedom were laid ? Egypt and 
Greece may seem farther away from us than France 
and England. What we owe to them may not be J 
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(|iiite so apparent as our debt to these European fore- 
fftthers of oura, but we have an inheritance from the 
I'emotest past and we ai-e kin to all races and to all 
peoples. It may be well for ua to feel something of 
ihia kinship, to know something of the long ages of 
struggle that have given us our homes, our churches, 
our scliools and our government. Perhaps, thereby, 
we shall have a great desire to keep the truth of ' 
our own age, " to widen the akirt of light and render 
the circle of darkness narrower." The story of lib- 
erty, traced from Greece through the Middle Ages, 
in English Magna Chartas and Simon de Montforts, i 
cannot fail to make us appreciate more thoroughly ' 
our American liberty. 

If out motive is right, if we really see purpose 
in our work, then we have a great help to the right 
method. Believing that our lessons may help to the 
goodness of our pupils, we shall try to educate the 
reason and the will together. Our school room fur- 
nishes the best possible opportunity to put into 
practice theories that our lessons have developed. 
It is a social world in itself and may be a typical 
republic. The pupils ra ly practice toward each 
other the virtut- s of which they learn and, in the aelf- 
remraetit of the school room, may be trained not 
• to the understanding of the republican idea, 
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Qt to its actual practice. Surely tlie truth ia of 
be only as it expresses itself in action; so knovring 
pid doing should never be divorced. 

jing the cootinnity of events, the entirety of 
btory, we shall seek for causes and results. No 
Rrent will stand as an isolated one but related to 
what has gone before and follows. We shall attach 
importance not so much to the knowledge of facts 
^^^^ to the knowledge of principles, not so much to 
^^Hke cultivation of memory as to that of the reason. 
^^^B Believing in the value of enthusiasm, and in the 
^^^Blbject of history as fitted to arouse it, we shall be 
^^HBve in our work. We shall try to make history 
' live, and to place our pupils in the life and move- 
ment of the age they are studying. 
^^^B We cannot reach such results by memory reci- 
^^^Hpon of dead facts from text books. We mu'^t 
^^^eek realities. To realize the past is certainly a , 
difficult thing, but it can be done partially, at least. I 
In the first place, geography is our best friend in 
teaching history. If we can have clea,r pictures of 
I the places where events have happened, we have 
^^^Bffreat means of help to the imagination, as well as I 
^^^HbAsis for reasoning, because of the wonderful t-ffdct I 
^^^^Bt structure has had upon civilization. Geography I 
^^^^Hie special basis of memory. The close associa- i 
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tion of events and characters with the stagea of 
action has the strongest influence upon recollection. 
I'lien there are relics of the past, the architectural 
ruins of which we raiy have photographs, armor, 
weapons and coins. The literary remains of a people 
take us into the very heart of their life and thought. 
TliL* works of a people in architecturn, art and litera- 
ture speak to us directly from themselves and are 
far better than second-hand inform.ition. These are 
the materialii from which hiatory is made and which 
our pupils may use as a basis for their own opinions 
of people and times. Froude says, " Whenever pos- 
sible, let us not be told about this man or that. Let 
us hear the man him^alE speak, let us see him act, 
and let us be left to form our own opinions about 
him." He quotes Bishop Butler as saying, " The 
best book which could be written would be a book 
consisting only of premises from which the readers 
should draw conclusions for them:ielves." The 
twelve cent series of historical classics recently pub- 
lished shows that a demand for original material is 
beginning to be made. We cannot separate geog- 
raphy, art and literature from history. Geography 
gives us reasons for what people have accomplished, 
and art and literature are the expression 'A their 
highest attainments in civilization. Emerson aaya, 
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f Literature is best history." In Whittier and 1 

lOwell we breatlie the very atmosphere o£ the patri- 
otism of the Civil War. Who would think of teach- 
ing Puritan New England without Longfellow's 
^Mtles Standish," or the French and Indian War 

rithout " Evangeline ?" If we make literature help ■ 
pistory all along the line, we shall find our work I 
jaore interesting and our pupils' vision of past I 
Pjmes much clearer and broader than is otherwise 
wesible. 

By the use of illustrative material, many of the 
feesons in history may be based upon the sense per- 
beptions and give the same sort of mental training 
9 do good natural science lessona. The sense per- ■ 
leptions aid the imagination, the memory and the 
jeason and so history becomes an easy subject, 

I of the difficult one it has been in the past, I 
because memory ha3 had all the work to do. 

But it is not enough that we make our work 
pvid. It is essential that we teach events that are , 
themselves important, or in their relations, for J 
liere is a " logic of events." Even if we teach all ( 
the battles of the Revolutionary and Civil Wars, so I 
that the movements in each particular one are per- j 
jectly understood, we have accomplished very little, j 
}i6 particular battles are of importance only aa j 
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they are related to great nnvements, and tlie whole 
plan of action is seen as a unity. We need in our 
teaching to see things in their relations, to work for 
wholes and not for petty details. To select the 
important and to put the emphaaie in the right 
place are difficult tasks. In order to make the right 
selection of topics and to place them in their true 
relations; the teacher o£ American history in our 
Grammar Schools must be able to travel up and 
down the long line of man's development. To some 
of us it may seem difficult to teach of ancient coun- 
tries or countries far away from our own, but no 
history is mope diffltiult than that of these United 
States. Life was comparatively simple in early 
times, John Fiske says, "Our country affords an 
admirable field for the study o£ the general princi- 
ples which lie at the foundation of universal history," 
and the Natiofi adds, " and that for the obvious rea- 
sons that we live under a government, which, in the 
complexity of its organism, isthijmost specialized of 
any on the globe. To explain the genesis of this 
specialization, the student must learn how to trace 
its descent from that oldest of political cells, the 
lavage ancestors." It is just this tracing 
ck to their sources th:it is necessary in 
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Ill the first period, that of discovery and ex-] 

oration, how can we make that great fifteenth! 

ntury real to the children? how show them what J 

leruisin that marveloug voyage of Columbus on aul 

.nknowii ocean cost? Let them first learu how little J 

iographical knowledge the people of that time 1 

and how slowly that knowledge had been 1 

gained. Compare a map of the world in the time ] 

of Homer with one in the time of Herodotus, and J 

that with Ptolemy's map, which was used in Colum-| 

bus' time. Plato said, "God made the world in the J 

of a globe," and Aristotle held the same opiii 

The Greeks g.ive their theory to the Romans,! 

id when learning revived in Mediafval Europe thel 

,ea became fjimiliar to the scholars of that age. I 

"Mapg and quotations from the writings of early! 

geographers aud travelers are the materials for our 1 

itudy. A belief that the earth is a sphere, gained I 

m the ancients, had much to do with attempts to I 

lach India by sea, and it was the effort to reach 

idia by sea that led to the discovery of America ] 

e stories of wonder and marvel broiight back to 1 

lurope by tlie Crusadei's caused commercial rela- | 

tions between the East and the West, and led to the I 

ivels of such men as Marco Polo, in w** 

'ful hook the children are easily iute 
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We fiod the story of the Cnisades necessary to our 
lessons at this time. Fiiiallir, the breaking up of 
lines of timle by the Mvihammedans made a new 
route to India very important to the Mediterranean 
cities. The revival of learning gave an impulse to 
invention, and advances in the art of navigation 
tnadu thp voys^je across the ocean possible. The 
pridiininfiry study necessary to understand the age 
"f GuUimb\is carries us, we fiud, back to Greece, and 
impliea some knowledge of great events in Mediaeval 
niHtory. It illustrates the necessity for seeking the 
omiBeH of events, and shows the material ^vhich may 
"0 ui4(h1 to give the work vividness and reality. So 
oiloli jiui'iud of our history has its roots far back 
I'll" tlie p;i8t. 

Take the second period — Colonial history. 

•Vlieii wo look at a historical map of that period, we 

""" tliiit Spain occupied all the southeastern portion 

"' Niirth America, England the Atlantic slope and 

'''■'MiCM the northeastern and central portions. We , 

Hpluw that Spain was for a hundred years the only 

^^^VtiAor of the country. She was a magQificent 

^^HH^^She opened up the continent, the immense 

^^^^^^Bo£ which, for the planting of civilization, 

^^^^^^^derstood for many years. Our first ques- 

^^1 be, why was England the only countiy to 
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•ain permanent possession of the continent ? Leave"! 
his question with the pupils and see if, after the I 

iJy of English and French colonization, they will | 
i to answer it. It may help to a more thought- 1 
Kul study,to notice which country builded for the i 
bture. To answer it, we must seek to learn the con- 
ation of the country making the settlement and the 
sause of each colony. This implies, as in the previ- 
us period, a knowledge of European history. Com- 
lare the English and the French. The English had 
irorked out local self-government to a greater extent 
fhan any other nation of modern times and the j 
I'rench had a despotism. The English came to this I 
(buntry to found homes where their ideas of liberty I 
night be perpetuated, the French for the fur trade 
aid the conversion of the Indians. Watch the effect i 
t these different purposes as we study each colony. 
(Text in importance upon the history of a colony, 
^terthe cause of its settlement, is the character of 

; colonists. AVhat in character is necessary for 

ne success of a colony? The colonists must be men 

E industrious habits, willing to work, and men of 

family life with homes for which to provide, and 

they must not be men seeking gold where i 

is none, but with expectations corresponding lo 

B possibilities of the country. The first colonists ! 
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■of Virginia were not of this sort, and the coloiij 
;would have been a failure except for the energy oa 
few men who helped them to overcome these in 
ifBonlties. This reasoning helps children to see ho 
nits in their own character hinder them froin 
.aking strong men and women. We must keej 
ever before our own minds, the thought that more val-l 
uable than any knowledge of facts is the lesson that! 
our pupils apply to their own lives. The thirdj 
point of importance is the geography of the countryl 
settled. Compare Virginia and New England i 
.is respect. Virginia has a rich sjil, noble riversJ 
d a genial climate, New England a soil generally! 
.in and poor, vast forests, water power, harbo:s andl 
tremes in climate. The results are, the tobacco! 
industry of Virginia and the variety oE occupationa 
of New England. Perhaps no other community 
was ever so much influenced by any one staple 
product as was Virginia, Tobacco led to direct! 
trade with England, no manufacturing and nocitiea,] 
and created a demand for slavery which had a great 1 
influence upon social life. Notice the isolated plan- ] 
itions, the aristocratic institutions, the want of free! 
■ools. In New England, the hard soil drove the! 
iple to manufacturing, and the harbors to trade! 
hip-building. People settled in villages, trade I 
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Seveloped and cities were the result. There waanofl 
demand for slavery. The settlement in villages in>J 
;ead of the isolated plantation led to the TowaJ 
Meeting system in government, and the influence oh 
jihis system is very important. The problem of civJ 
llization lias been how to develop centralization andl 
«taia liberty. The fault of Oriental civilizational 
ffas, that in getting centralization, they destroyed J 
'freedom. Greece understood local self-government 
but did not understand union. The result was her 
destruction. The Town Meeting principle and rep- 
resentative government are at the root of our local! 
lelf goveiTiment, our inheritance from our Teutonic^ 
ancestors. Every child should understand the im- 
portance of local self-government as one great prin- 
ciple of our political life. The study of the Consti-, ' 
ution will show that the principle of centralization | 
I equally strong in onr government, and the two ■ 
iogether are our "'Union and Liberty." 

If we compare the French and English io North I 
merica, we see equally well the results of the cause ] 
: colonization, the character of the colonists and 1 
he geography of the country settled. The French i 
ok advantage of that entrance into the very heart! 
t the country furnished by the Great Lakes, and sol 
kioed vastly over the English in extent of territory^ 
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[ But in previous political training, and ia the num-1 

' bei's that sought the new world for foundiug homes, 

J in social and political institutions, the English had' 

I the advantage. In the conflict between the French 

and English for the possession of North America, we 

see the two forces, centralization and local self-gov. 

ernment, arrayed against each other. John Fiske 

says, "When Wolfe conquered Montcalm on the 

heights of Quebec, we have marked the greatest 

f taming point in modern history yet discovered." 

I Montcalm fought for the " Old Regime " in France, 

[ Wolfe for English liberty. The new world was to 

I cherish freedom for its great future work. 

This study of Colouial history prepares the 
way for an understanding of the great work of the 
Federal Convention. After the Uevolutionary War, 
our great danger was that the principle of local self- 
government, so well understood bj our colonists, 
would prevail to such an extent that we should be 
thirteen little independent states no better united 
than the republics of Greece were. Tt was the bind- 
ing together of these states, leaving them their local 
^.freedom, that makes our Constitution what Fiske 
^lls it: "The Iliad, the Parthenon, the Fifth Syra- 
j of Constitutions." To soe the value of imlon 
'ain why men were willing to sacrifice life 
J of "Our Union." 
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It is tliese underlying principles of oar hiatoiy j 
^hat we ought to teach a,ud not the details — thej 
Hates and events. Nothing but training in political 
principles will give us a class of citizens in the future] 
who will appreciate the value of our institutiona,! 
Bnd will be willing to defend them, if need be, witUl 
ir lives. 
American history shows that no nation ever! 
jrrought for itself alone. Our nation is what it,l 
3 other nations have done their work, Thatil 
Bowledge of history that does not embrace alll 
feuman experience is very limited indeed. Patriot- 1 
1 not restricted to one's own atate, or even I 
jountry. It is as broad as the race, embraces all 1 
Jiumanity, and any idea narrower than this is not 
''worthy the name. Let us teach children not to be 
partisan — loyal to party — but loyal to conviction; 
not to be loyal to country only, but to that ideal of I 
lountry which is based upon the principles of justice I 
lod love. 

" It J3 the eonl only that is national, 
And lio who pays tnie loyaltj to that 
Alono can claim the wreath of patriotism." — Lowell. 

There are evila threatening our age which de- J 
BKQd that we train the children to love honesty! 
||d nobility, in order that they may purify and J 
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elevate the public life. How can we do this better 
than by teaching history ? Froude says, " We learn 
in it to sympathize with what is great and good; 
we learn to hate what is base. In the anomalies of 
fortune we feel the mystery of our mortal existence ; 
and in the companionship of the illustrious natures 
who have shaped the fortunes of the world, we 
escape from the littlenesses which cling to the round 
of common life, and our minds are tuned in a higher 
and nobler key." . . "It is a voice forever sound- 
ing across the centuries the laws of right and wrong." 
The true teaching of this subject holds before our 
pupils ideals of noble living. It admonishes them 
to have high aims and to be true to those aims. It 
makes them intelligent in their patriotism and noble 
in their lives. 
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First Grade. 



REPRODUCTION OF IMDUSTEIES OF OUR OWN TBIE. 
■ means of sand, twigs, papier cutting, day, painting ami drawing, 
children will imitale the induetrial life that comes within tlie 
ran-je of their exjierience. Thia work calla for invention and 
imilation, and forma a link between the kindergarten play and 
the ttudy of primitive industries. 



a FOLLOWINQ 

(a) Farm life, with ploughing, harrowing, Bowing cf 
seeds, wee<Iing, harvesting, threshing, storing; (b) Mills for 
grinding- the grain; (c) Mf>des of transportation— railroads — ele- j 
vators; (d) Dietribiition:buyingand eelling; Markets; Groceries. 
Clothikg. 

Tones: (a) How materials ore produiwd; (b) Weaving and making 
of looms; Factories; (e) Making of clothing. 

3. Sbelter. 

COSSTBOCTION OF MoDKLS OF HoiISEg *ND ViLLAOES AND ARTICLES OF 

ToPKs; (a) Kinds of materials used; (b) Different kinds of work tc 
be done and number of workmen; (c) Furnilure; (d) Decora- 
tion; le) Heat; (f) Light; (g) Utensils; (b) Dishes. 
Stubieb ami Poems. 

a. Peter, Paul and Espen, a Norwegian Fairy Tale. Jiorse 

Stories. Gudrun Thome-Thomsen. 
h. The Village Blacksmith. Longrellow. 
c. OeyvinJ and Mai^it. Bjornsterne BJornaen. (Child Life 



I Pro^e 



Whit 



r.) 



d. How the Crickets Brought Good Fortune. From (he 
French, by P. J. Shibl. [Child Life in Pro*e. Whitlior 
The Walnut Tree that Wanted to Bear Tulijis. Wilise. , 
(Stories for Kindergartens and Primary Schook.] 
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t Oraiultna Kaoline's Story. Wiltse. (Stories for Kinder- 

gartcitiH and Primary Schools.) 
j<. Thtj Porcolain Stove. Ouida. (The Story Hour. Kate 

DoiiKlaH Wi^gin and Nora Smith.) 
h. When I Wuh a Little Girl. Kate Douglas Wiggin. (The 

Httify Hour.) 
i. Work. Mary N. Prescott. 
J. Litth) Brown Hands. M. H. Krout. 
k. PromothouH. Cooke's Nature Myths and Stories. 
1. Tli« H(U!r(»t of Fire. Cooke's Nature Myths and Stories. 
III. Tilt) Littlo lied Hen. Appleton's First Reader, 
n, Tii« LoKcuid of Jubal. George Eliot. (Adapted.) 
o. Farm-yard Wong. J. T. Trowbridge. (Whittier's Child 

lAfv.) 
p. Tii« Wator-Mill. (Whittier's Child Life.) 

5. HoNliH. 

a. H|)in, r^aHRie, S])in. Roinecke, 

li. Th« Tailor. 

c. The Farmtir. gongs for Little Children. 

il Th« Woodman. ^ PartlL Eleanor Smith. 

<*. The Shoemaker. 

f. The M(^rry Workers. 

g. Morning Kong, 
h. Alice's Knj)j)or. 
i. The Blacksmith, 
j. The Carpenter. 



Songs for Little Children. 

Part I. Eleanor Smith. 



k. liusy (krpenters. ^ Song Stories 

1. Song of the Sewmg Machine. I fo. Kinder«irtei 



m. The Blacksmith's Song. 

n. The Lami>lightor. 

o. The Lamplighter. Eleanor Smith 



for Kindergarten, by 
Mildred and Patty Hill. 



IL INDUSTRIES OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. 

1. The Wkjwam: A House without Proper Roof and very Easily 
Constructed. 

a. Storv of Hiawatha's Childhood. 

b. Building of model of Hiawatha's house. Construct on a 

definite scale. 

c. Tools used by the Indians. 

d. Furniture of the liou^e. 
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2. Food op the Indians. 

a. Where found. 

b. Story of Hiawatha's bow and arrows. 

c. Story of Mondamin. 

d. Dishes of Hiawatha's time. 

e. Making of pottery. 

f. Story of Shingebis, the Diver. 

3. Clothing op the Indians. 

a. How obtained. 

b. Implements used. 

c. Weaving and making of loom. 

d. Making clothing. 

4. Traveling. 

a. Story of Hiawatha's canoe. . 

b. Making of model canoe. 

c. Story of Ptarlfeather. 

5. Picture Writing. 

Books op Reference: — 

i. Wood^s Natural History of Man, 

f . SchoolcrafVs Inquiry into the Condition and Prospects of the 
North American Indian, 

5. Houses and House Life of the Indians. Morgan, 
4, The Red Man and the White Man, Ellis, 

6, Discovery of America. Fiske, Vol, L 

6. ThxUcher^s Indian Biography. 

7, Frosts Indians of North America. 

8, World by the Fireside^ p 50-70, lOS, Kirby, 

9. Harper^ 8 Magaziney Vol, XL., p 793. 

10. Miss Emerson's Indian Myths, 

11. Indian History for Young Folks, Drake, 

IB, Manners and Customs of the Indians, Old South Leaflets, 
IS, Homes and Habitations of Man, VioUet-le'Duc. 

14. SchoolcrafCs White Stone Cause, Library American Literature, 

Vol. v.— 281. 

15. Cailin's North American Indians, 

6. The Eskimo. 

a. Appearance of country. Journey there. Ice and Snow. 
Sun. Day and Night. Aurora Borealis. Vegetation, 
Animals. 
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* b. Personal appearance of people. 

c. Dress — material; how made. 

d. Homes — Igloo; how built. Furniture. 

e. Food — ^How obtained. Weapons. 

f. Utensils. 

g. Modes of travel — Sledges; how made; how drawn. Har- 

ness. Boats; kinds; how made, 
h. Occupations — Hunting and fishing. Weapons used. 

Story : — ^Legend of the Northland . Cooke. 

Things to be made: — House, lamp, dress, bed bag, sledge, harness; 
boats, two kinds; weapons: bow and arrow, harpoon, spear. 

Things to be modeled: — Blocks out of which house is built; dogs 
to be harnessed to sledge; seals; utensils. 

Painting and Drawing with Pencil and on BLAck^pAKD. 

Books op Reference: — 

1, Children of the Cold, Schvxjika. 

5, Seven Little Sisters and Each and AIL Jane Andrews, 

3, Wood^s Natural History of Man, 

4, Congressional Reports: (a) Cruise of the Corwin; {h) Alaska, 

6, Search for Franklin, Schwaika. 

6, The World, Kirhy, 

7, The World of Ice, Ballantyne. 

8, My Arctic Journal. Mrs, Peary, 

9, United States Bureau of Ethnology: 1887-88. Point Barrcnv 

Expedition, John Murdoch, 

10, Wcyrld hy the Fireside, p 18-^4- Kirby, 

11, St, Nicholas, 1885, 

12, Wide Awake, April, 1889, 

IS, Harper's Magazine, Vols. XXVllI, {May, 1864), XXIX, 
{September, 1864.) 



III. EXPLANATION OF OUR HOLIDAYS. 

1 Thanksgiving Day. 

a. The Mayflower, 

b. Plymouth Rock. 
0. Miles Standish. 

d. Samoset and Squanto. 
a. The First Winter. 
/ Tlie FiiBt Tiisnkfiifiri vinff. 
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^^H 


Thanksgiving Day. Lydia Maria Child. Whittier'a ChUd ^H 




^H 


^^1 


Song. Tbuokagiving Day. Songs aad Games. Walker. ^^H 


^^^H 


Song. Can a Little ChUd Like Mu. Songa and Games. ^^H 




Walker. ^H 


^^^B Chbistuas. ^^H 


^^H 


The FiiBt ChriBtmae. ^H 


^^1 


The Legend of St. Christopher. Kindergarten Stories and ^^M 




Morning Talks. WUtae. ^H 


^^^B 


St. Nicholae and Hia Oifta. Mrs. JameBon's Sacred and ^^1 




Legendary Art. Vol. 11. ^^1 


^H ^ 


liny Tim. Dickens. ^^H 


^^^H 


Howeira Chrietmaa All the Year Round. St. Nicholae. ^H 


^^H 


The Fir Tree. Hana Andereen. ^^H 


^^H 


The Last Dream of the Old Oak. Hana Andersen. ^^H 


^^1 


'Twas the Night before ChriatmaB. Whittier'a Child Life ^H 




and Eliot'e Poetry tor ChUdren. ^^H 


^^H 


Old ChriBtmas. Eliot's Poetry (or Children. ^H 


^^^1 


Song Hethlehem. Gounod. ^^H 


^^H 


Song. Waken Little Children. Songs for Little Children. ^^M 




Eleanor Smith. ^^M 


^^H 


Song. Chriatmas Hymn. Songs tor Little Children. ^^M 




Eleanor Smith. ^^M 


^^^H m. 


Song. Shine Out, Oh Bleaaed Star I Songs and Games. ^^M 




Walker. ^H 


^^H New ^H 


^^^^B ^ 


The Story of the Year. Hans Andersen. ^^^| 


^^B >>■ 


The Little Match Seller. Uana Andersen. ^^M 


^^^B c. 


The Mail Coach Passengers. Hans Andersen. ^^H 


^^B *^- 


New YeaPa Baffin. Susan Coul id ge. ^^M 


^^^B e. 


Song. The Little New Year. Songs and Gauies. Walker. ^^H 


^^^■WASHmoTOM's BrRTRDAT. ^^| 


^^^^1 


Washington 'a boyhood. ^^^1 


^^V b. 


Hia Home. ^^M 


1 0. 


In War. ^^M 


r ^ 


As President. ^^H 


L 8. Dboobatioh Day. ^^^| 


^^^H. ^ 


Abraham Lincoln's Boyhood. ^^^H 


^^^B ^ 


Youth, Hardahipa. ^^^H 
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c. Help to the Country. 

d. Our Soldiers. 

e. Sheridan's Ride. 

f. Barbara Freitchie. 

6. Fourth of July. 

a. Story of Our Flag. 

b. Bunker Hill. 

c. Paul Revere's Ride. 

d. George Washington. 

e. Israel Putnam. 

f. Patrick Henry. 

Books of Reference: — 

i. TJie Story Hour. Kate Douglas Wiggin, 

2. Pilgrims and Puritans, Nina Moore, 

S. George Washington, Scudder, 

4» Four Great Americans, Baldwin. 

5, Stories of Colonial Children. Mara Pratt. 

6, Stories of Indian Children. Mary Hall Husted. 

7, Harper's Magazine^ January, 1877, 

8, Kindergarten Stories and Morning Talks. Wiltse, 



IV. MYTHS; FOLK LORE; FABLES; OTHER STORIES 

AND SONGS. 

1. The Sun. 

a. Apollo and the Python. Old Greek Stories. Baldwin. 

b. Aurora. 

c. Phaethon. Cooke*s Nature Myths and Stories. 

d. Hercules and the Golden Apples. Adapted from Haw- 

thorne's Wonder Book. 

e. Orpheus. Stories of Old Greece. Firth. 

f. Demeter and Persephone. Cooke's Nature Myths and 

Stories. 

g. Balder. Cooke's Nature Myths and Stories. 

h. Thor and his Hammer. Norse Stories. Gudrun Thorne- 

Thomsen. 
i The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 
j. Iduna and her Golden Apples. Norse Stories. Gudrun 

Thorne-Thomsen . 
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I. Sunshine Stories. Eane Andereeu. 

.. The Dig and hia Iraa^. Ae»ip'a Fablea. 

n. Tlie Asa and hia Sliadow. Aesop'a Fablea. 

1. Song. I Have a Little Shadow. Song Kctures. Eleanot I 

Smith. 
). Song. Good Morning, Merry Sunshine. Songa for Little 

Children. Eleanor Smith. 
). Song. Sunahine. Songs for LittleChildren. Eleanor8iiiith. ' 

I. Peep Star) Star Pee pi Wiltae's Stories. 

}. The Star and the Lily. Emeraon's Indian Myths. 

!. Legend of the Great Dipper. Wiltse's StoricB. 

I. Bong. Stars. Children's Songs. W. L. Tomlina. 

i Star Dollars. Griinni. 

r. Song. Sleep, fiaby, Sleep. Songs for Little Children. i 

Eleanor Smith. 
;. Song. Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. Songs for Little | 

Children. Eleanor Smith. 
ON Btoriks. 

I. The German Story. Fiafce'e Myths and Myths Makers. 
). The Chinese Story. Harper's Magazine. Vol. LXir.,1881. 
;. The Indian Story. Birth and Growth of Myth. Clodd. 
]. The Indian Story. Longfellow's Hiawatha, 
s. The Iceland Story, or Jack and Jill. Fiake'a Myths and 

Mylh Makers. i 

: The Man in tlie Moon. Fieke's Myths and Myth Makers, 
f. Seven Times One. Jean Ingelow. 
1. Children in tlie Moon. Eliot's Poetry for Ciiildreii and | 

Whittier'a Child Life. 
. The New Moon. Eliol'a Poetry for Children and Whittier'a 

Child Life. 
. Lady Moon. Whitiier's Child Life, 
[. SoDg. The Baby and the Moon. Songs for Liltle Chil- | 

dren. Eleanor Smith. 
. Song. The New Moon. Songs for Liltle Children. Eleanor \ 

Smith, 
n. Song, Who Has the Whitest Lambkina. Songa for Liltle 

Children. Eleanor Smith. 



■^ 
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^^^^p4. R4INBOW STORIK3. ^^^^1 


^^^^H 


Jack and the Beim Stalk. ^^H 


^^H 


Ins. Cooke's Nature Myths and Stories. ^^^| 


^^^^1 


The Indian Stoiy. LonsfeUow 'a Hiawatha. ^^H 


^^H 


The Pot of Gold. ^^H 


^^^H 


Bifrost and Heimdall. Norse Stories. Gudrnii Thorne-^^^H 


^^^M 


Thomgeii. ^^^^| 


^^Hs. The Air and tfii: ^^H 


^^^H 


Athena and tbu Olive. ^^^H 


^^H 


Hermes. Cooke's Nature Myths and Stories. ^^^B 


^^^1 


Ulyssea and the Bag of Winds. Tlie Udyssey. ^^^B 


^^H 


Aeneas and the Winds. The Aeneid. ^^^B 


^^^H 


The Four Winds. Longfellow's Hiawatha. ^^^B 


^^1 


The South Wind and the Sun. Kiley. ^^^B 


^^^1 


The Four Winds.^ Hans Andersen. ^^^B 


^^1 


Legend of the North Wind: Alwut a Boy. Norse Storiea.^^H 


^^^H 


Gudrun Thorne-Thomsea. ^^^H 


^^H 


The Wiiid and the Sun. Aesop's Fablef . ^^H 


^H 


What the Winds Bring. Eliot's Poetry for Children. ^^H 


^^H 


Song. TheNorthWind. Sanga for Littie Children. EleanoF^^H 


^^^^H 


^^H 


^^H 


Song. Wind Song. Songs for Little Children. EIean<»^^^| 


^^^^M 


^^H 


^^^^B 


Song. Little Jack :Fn»t. Songs and Gomes. Walker. ^^^1 


^^^Bs. ThbClouiis. ^^H 


^^^B 


Apollo's Cowe. ^^H 


^^H 


Pegasus and Bellerophon. ^^^H 


^^^^1 


The Phaeacian Land. Cooke's Nature Myths and Stories, ^^^1 


^^H 


Swan Maidens. Cooke's Nature Myths and Stories. ^^^| 


^^^B 


The Snow Queen. Second Story. Hans Andersen. ^^^H 


^^H 


The Snow Man. Hans Andersen. ^^^H 


^^^H 


The Ice JIaiden. Hans Andersen. ^^^| 


^^H 


Song. The Rain Sung. Songs for Little ChUdren. Eleanor^^^f 


^^^^H 


^^^1 


^^^B 


Song. The Snow Oouds. Bongs for Little Children.^^^l 


^^^H 


Eleanor Smith. ^^^H 


^^H j- ^^ 


Song. Tiny Little Snow Flakes, Songs and Gaines. Walker.^^^f 


^^^^B Tmb Sk^ Water. ^^^| 


^^^^^K 


Keptune and the Horse. ^^^H 


^^^B b. 


Stop, Stop, Pretty Water. WbittieHs Child Life. ^^^B 
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c. The Fly, the Baindrop and the Sunbeam. The Kinder- 

garten. Bouai. 

d. Song. A Million Little Diamonda. St. Nicholas Songs. 

a- Arachne. Old Greek Stories. Baldwin. 

b. The Cricket and the Poet. Browning's Potm, A Tale. 

c. Arion and the Dolphin. 

d. The Broken Wing. Emerson's Indian Myths. 

e. AriataeuB. 
t, MelampuB. 

g. The Donkey and the Salt. Aesop'a Fablea. Cooke, 

h. The Fox and the Stork. Aeaop's Fobles. Cooke, 

i. The Happy Family. Hans Andersen. 

j. The Wren and the Bear, Grimm, 

k. The Ant and the Grasshopper. Aesop's Fablea. 

I. The Crow and the Pitcher. Aesop'a Fablea. 

m. The Hare and tlie Tortoise. Aeeop'a Fables. 

n. The Ugly Duckling. Andersen. 

o. The Traveling Musicians. Andersen. 

p. Moufflon. Ooida. The Story Hour. Wiggia. 

q. The Brown Thrash. Whittier's Child Life, 

r. The Blue Bird. Whitlier'a Child Life. 

e. Song. Grasshopper Green, Songrt and Games. Walker, 

t. Song. The Blue Bird. Songs and Games. Walker. 

a. Song. The Birdie's Ball. Songa and Games. Walker. 

T. Song. All the Birds Have Come Again. Songs for Little 
Children. Eleanor ^rnith, 

a. Apollo and Daphne. Old Greek Stories. Baldwin. 

b. Bh(ficua. Lowell's Poem. Stories of Old Greece. Firth. 
C Baucis and Philemon. Cooke's Nature Mytlia and Stories. 

d. The Ansious Leaf. Beecher'a Norwood. 

e. The Vine and the Oak. Emenion'a Indian Myths. 

£ Old Pipes and the Piper of the Dryad. Stockton. St 
Nicholas. Fanciful Talee. Stockton (L»ngworthy.) 

g. The Diseonteniied Pine Tree. The Kindergarten. Douai. 

h. The Walnut Tree that Wanted lo Bear Tulips. Wiltse'a 
Stories. 

i, The Tree, Bjfirnaen. Whittier's Child Life. 

j. I'll Tell You How the Leai es Oome Down. Svvswv&»S\*>.-ei. I 
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10. Flowkbh. 

a. Oytie. Cookp'a Nature Mytlia ami Stnrios. 

b. The Flax Flower. AnHerHen. 

c. Miiy Blossom. nriniTn. 

d. ChineDe Story of the NarclssuB. FairyUml orFlowera, 

e. The DantlolUm. Lion)(feIlow'B Hiawathn, 

f. Little Ida's Flowora. Hane An<ierseD. 

g. Tho Pea BloBsom. Haiifl Andersen. 

h. Theytoryot theSoeJa. Geo Maciionald. David Elginbrod. 

i, Tho Little Brown Seed. MarKurot Kidney. 

j. Little Dandolioa. Wbittier'a Child Life and Eliot's Poetry 

lor Children. 
k. Bong. The Little Flowers Came from the QroUDd. So^ga 

tor Little Children. Eleanor Bmith. 
1. SoDf;. The Fluwer Bed. Songs for Little Children. 

Eleanor Smith, 
m. Song. Where Do All tlie Daisies Go. Children's Socigh 

Tomlina. 
D. Song. The Dandelion. St. Niobolas BoDgs. (Best music.) 

Wliere the author is not tuentioned, these stories are to be O'lapted 
from cliieeic Rourcee. They are not pubbshbd in auitablo form 
for little children. 

Books op Befbrencb:— 

1. The Mythology of the Aryan Nations, Cox. 

2. Manual of Mythology. Cox. 

3. Flake's Myilis and Myth Makers. 

4. Ruskiii's Athena, Qweun of the Air. 

B. Cioda's Birth and Growth of Myth. Hunholdt Library, 

6. Buljlnch, Murray and Dwight'a Mythnlogics, 

7. Migs Emerson's Indian Myths. 

8. Wiltse'a Stories far Kindergartens and Primary Schools. 

5. Sciidder's Fahks and Folk Stories. 

10. Qrimtn'a Fairy Stories. 

11. Sana Andersen's Fairy Stories. 

12. Aesop's Fables. 

13. 17(8 Fairy Book. Craik. 

li. Tales of Norse Mythology. Benjamin Thorpe, 
IB. Anderson's Norse Mythology. 
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le. TheNiiie Worlda. Litchfitld. 

n. None Stories. H. W. Mabie, 

IS. Baldviin'g Storieg of Siegfried. 

IS. DeQarmo's Fairy Tales. 

20. Echoes from Mist Land. Foreiiier. 

21. Algonquin Legends. Charles O. Leland. 

22. D. C. Brinton'a Aboriginal America. 
SS. Mylhi of Greece and Rome. Guerber. 

24. World's Literature. Vol. I. Burl. 

25. Nature Myths and Other Stories. Flora J. Cooke. 



1. Eliot's Poetry for Children. 

2. Whittier's Child Life in Verae. 

3. Steveneon'B Child'e Garden of Veroe. 

VI. READING. 

1. Nature Stories. Bass. 

2. Book of Fables. Mara Pratt. 

3. Heart of Oak. I. Norton and Stephens. 

4. Nature's Byways. Ford. 

5. Fables and Rhymes for Beginners. Thompson. 

6. The Riverside Primer and Reader. 

7. JEsop and Mother Goose. Naah. 

8. A Study of Hiawatha and Nature. Krackowizer. 
fl. The First Year Nature Reader. Beebe. 

10, The Hiawatha Primer. Hulbrook. 
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Second Grade. 



I. INDUSTRIES OF THE PRESENT TIME. 

1. Modes of getting food: farm life. 

2. Building: materials; construction. 

3. Clothing: weaving; sewing. 



II. INVENTIONS OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. 
CAVE men; cliff dwellers; lake dwellers; pueblo builders; 

THE early greeks. 

study the inventions of these people in architecture, tools, pottery, 
costume, weaving, making clothing, modes of travel. 

Use making, modeling, molding, painting, drawing and paper cutting 
with each topic. Let the children reproduce the inventions as 
far as possible. 



III. STORIES OF STARS, WINDS, ANIMALS AND VEGETA- 
TION, AS IN FIRST GRADE. 



IV. STORIES OF MUSIC AND ART. 

1. Hermes and his Lyre. 

2. Orpheus. 

3. Arion. 

4. Apollo and Pan. 

5. Jubal. 

6. Saint Cecilia and the Organ. 

7. Mozart and Mendelssohn. 

8. Palissy, the Potter. 

9. Luca Delia Robbia^ 



V. STORIES CONNECTED WITH EARLY GREEK HISTORY. 

1. Prometheus. 

2. Hercules. 
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4. 



a. The LoCiK-Efttefs. 

h. The Bftg of Winds, 

c dree. 

d. TheSiKzia. 

e. Gidyped'a I^jud. 
1 The Tempest. 

g: The Phaeacisn Land. 



Books: — 



i. Homea and Habiiatyyn* of Man. Yion^t-U'Duc. 

£. Man before MelaU. Joltf. 

5, PrimiUte Culture, Tylar. 
4, PrimUire Society. Morgan. 

6. The Life of Ike Greeks and Romans. Guhl and Kotier. 



VL STORIES EXPLAESTTN'G OUR HOLIDAYS 

AS IS FIBST GRADE. 

1. Thankflgiving Day. 

2. Christmas. 

3. New Year. 

4. Washington's Birthday. 

5. Decoration Day. 

6. Fourth of July. 



Vn. POEMS. 



1. Eliot's Poetry for Children. 

2. Whittier's Child Life. 

3. Poems in connection with Natural Science; an, Robert of 

Lincoln, Bryant; The Crow's Children, Phoebe Cary. 

4. Stevenson's Child's Ganien of Verse. . 

6. Child Lyrics. Frank Dempster Sherman. 



Vin. READING. 

1. Scudder's Fables and Folk Stories, 

2. Wiltse's Stories for Kindergartens and Primary Schools. 

3. Little Folks of Other Lands. Jane Andrews. 

4. Easy Steps for Little Feet. Swinton and Cathcart. 
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5. All the Year Round. Strong. 

6. Hans Andersen's Fairy Stories. Stickney, 

7. Classic Stories for the Little Ones. McMuny, 

8. Nature Stories for Young Readers. Bass. 

9. Nature Myths and Stt»ries. Cooke. 

10. -^8op*s Fables. Stickney. 

11. Grimm's Fairv Tales. Wilt«e. 

12. Fairy Stories and Fables. Baldwin. 

13. The Story of Ulysses for Youngest Reader?. Davis. 

14. Stories of Indian Children. Mary Kail Husted. 
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Third Grade. 



Centrax Thought: — ^Development of the Industrial Arts with especial 
emphasis upon the value of society and division of labor. 



I. STUDY OF ROBINSON CRUSOE AND STORIES OF 
INVENTIONS AND INVENTORS.* 

1. Wkitinq: The Books of the Past, 

a. Writing on Bricks and Stone. 

b. Papyrus and Parchment Books. 

c. Illuminated Manuscripts. 

d. Gutenberg and the Invention of Printing. 

e. The Newspaper and Post Office. 
t The Telegraph and Telephone. 

g. The Story of Benjamin Franklin and his Kite. 

2. Traveling. 

a. How people traveled long ago. 

b. James Watt and the Steam Engine. 

c Primitive boats. Sailboats. Steamboats. 

d. Story of Robert Fulton. 

e. Modes of travel in our time. 

3. Time. 

a. Ways of telling time in the past — ^The shadow-stick, sun 

dial, clepsydra and sand glass. 

b. King Alfred and his Lantern. 

c. Stories of Famous Clocks. 

d. Watches. 

4. Pottery. 

a. Primitive inventions. 

b. Burning and Decoration. 

c. The Potter's Wheel. 

d. Story of Luca Delia Robbia. Story of Palisey. 

e. Modem Pottery. 
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5. Architbcturb. 

a. Buildings of wood without roofs. 

b. Buildings of wood with roo&. 

c. Brick buildings. 

d. Stone buildings. 

Trace Principles of Boofinq: — ^The relieving gable; the false arch; 
the column. 

Trace Decorations of Painting and Sculpture. 

6. Defence. 

a. Walls. Story of a people needing defence. 

b. Castles. Knights of the Middle Ages. 

c. Armor. Education of the Knight 

d. Story of Sir Philip Sidney. 

e. King Arthur Legends. 



•See Stories of Industry. Chase and Clow. 
American Mechanical Dictionary. Knight 
Iconographic Dictionary. Heck. 
Captains of Industry. Parton. 
Hale's Stories of Invention. 

II. STORIES FROM NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 

bee Anderson's mythology; Baldwin's story of sibqfried; echoes 
from mist land; the nine worlds; st. Nicholas; heroes of asgard. 



1. 


Siegfried. 


2. 


Brynhild. 


3. 


Balder. 


4. 


Tyr. 


6. 


Odin. 


6. 


HeimdalL 


7. 


Thor's Visit to Jotunheim. 


8. 


The Apples of Iduna. 



III. EARLY HISTORY OF CHICAGO. 

1. Indians at or near Chicago. 

2. Geography with Sand Molding. 

3. Marquette and Joliet. 

4. Marquette's Winter in Chicago. 
LaSaUe. 
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6. Starved Bock. 

7. First Settlement — Maps. 

8. Fort DearboriL 

9. Abraham Lincoln. 
10. Growth of Chicaga 

Books of Refebence: 

i. Parkman's Works, especially LaSalle and the Great West 

2. Making of the Great West, Drake. 

3. The Old Northwest. Hinsdale. 

4. American Commonwealths. 

5. Pioneers of Illinois, W, Matson, 

6. Fergus Papers. 

7. History of Illinois. Ford. 

8. Chicago Antiquities. HurJbut, 

9. Discovery and Conquest. Blanchard, 

10. Life and Times of Gov. John Reynolds* 

11. History of Cook County. Andreas. 

12. The Story of Toniy. Catherwood. 
IS. Pioneer Stories. McMurry. 

14. Waubun. Kimie. 

15. History of Chicago. Kirkland. 

16. The Xorth-wesl and History of Chicago. Blanchard. 

17. Discovery and Exploraiion of the Mississippi Valley. Shea, 

Vol. IV. 

18. American Biography. Sparks, 

IV. READING. 

1. The Seven Little Sisters. Jane Andrews. 

2. Each and All. Jane Andrews. 

3. Robinson Cmsoe. McMurrv and Hosted. 

4. Robinson Crusoe. Laml)ert 

6. Annt Martha's Corner Cupboard. Kirby. 

6. Poems in Connection with Natural Science; as, Wishing, 

AUingham; The Wind in a Frolic, William Howitt 
Buttercups and Daisies, Mary Howitt 

7. Young Folk's Robinson Crusoe. Adams. 

8. Stories of Old Greece. Firth. 

9. Stories from Norseland. Pratt. 
10. Andersen's Fairy Tales. Stickney. 
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11. Selections from Heart of Oak. II. 

12. The Stories Mother Nature Told her Children. Jane Andrews. 

13. Fifty Famous Stories Retold. Baldwin. 

14. Old Stories of the East Baldwin. 

15. Fanciful Tales. Stockton. (Langworthy). 

16. Stories of American Life and Adventure. Edward Eggleston. 

17. Stories of Great Americans for Little Xmericans. Edward 

Eg^l^ton. 

18. Four Great Americans. Baldwin. 

19. Hiawatha. Longfellow. 

20. Stories of Colonial Children. Pratt. 

21. Stories of Norse Gods and Heroes. Annie Klingensmith. 

22. Alice in Wonderland. Carroll. 
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Fourth Grade. 



Central Thought: — Developmeut of the Industrial Arts with especial 
emphasis upon beauty in architecture and sculpture and heroism 
in character. 



I. STORIES FROM THE ODYSSEY. 

1. Leaving Troy. 

2. The Lotns-Eaters. 

3. The Cyclopes. 

4. Eolus and the Bag of Winds. 

5. Circe's Palace. 

6. The Song of the Sirens. 

7. Calypso's Island. 

8. The Tempests 

9. The Phaeacian Land. 

a. The Washing and Game of Ball. 

b. The Palace—How Built. 

c Occupations of the Phseacians. 

d. The Grames. 

e. Story Telling and Music. 

f. Ul)r8ses' Journey Home. 

g. Ulysses in His Home. 



II. THE SPARTANS. 

1. The Education of the Spartan Boys. 

2. Story of Leonidas. 

3. Greek Art Illustrating Physical Strength. 



III. THE ATHENIANS. 

1. The Education of the Athenian Boys. 

2. Stories of Marathon, Tiiermopylae and Salamis. 

3. Athenian Art: The Acropolis; The Parthenon; Sculpture. 

4. Stories of Hercules, Apollo and Ceres and Proserpine. 
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Books: — 

1, Early Chapters in Greek History. Gardiner. 

^. Schliemann^a Troy, Burckhardt. 

5, The lAfe of the Greeks, Guhl (Sc Koner, 
4» Greek Education, Davidson. 

6, PlutarrKs Lives: Lycurgus <& Solon. 

7, History of Ancient Sculpture. Lucy Mitchell. 

IV. AMERICAN HISTORY. EXPLORATION. 

L Pre-Columbian History. 

a. Geographical Knowledge of the Ancients. 

b. Explorations of the Norsemen — ^Vinland. 

c. The Crusades and their Effects. 

d. Marco Polo's Book. (See Old South Leaflets.) 

e. The Mariner's Compass. 

f. Gunpowder Used. 

g. Explorations of King Henry of PortugaL 
h. The Printing Press. 

L The Routes to India. Genoa and Venice. 

j. Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella; The Moors; The Al- 

hambra. Read from " The Alhambra," by Irving, 
k. Columbus. 

L Archaeology of North America, 
m. Aborigines of North America. 

Books of Reference: — 

1. Bunbury^s History of Ancient Geography, 

2. Narrative and Critical History of America, Winsor. 

3. Fiske's Discovery and Spanish Occupation of North 

America, 

4. Irving^s Columbus and Justin Winsor^s Columbus* 

5. Prescotfs Ferdinand and Isabella. 

6. Spruner^s Historical Atlas. 

7. History of America. Payne, 

2. Spanish and Portugese Discoveries and Expix)ration& 

a. Columbus 

b. Vasco de Gama. 
c Ponce de Leon. 

d. Balboa. 

e. Magellan. 



r 
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f. Cortez aad the Azteoa. 
e- Pizarro aod the Incaa. 
h. DeSoto. 



Books or Rkfe&khce: — 

1. Life of Columbus. Justin Wintor. 

12. Ducooery of America by Columtms. Maynard A Co. IXc 

L Fiske'a Discovery and Conquest. 

4. Prescofl'a CoTupiest of Mexico. 

B. BiarVa Aztecs. 

e. Ober's Mexico, Hale'e Mexico, 

7. Harper's Monthly, Volume XII. 

B. Egglealon's Moaleiuma. 

9. Eggleston's Conquest of Mexico. 

10. AUen'a Pizarro. 

11. Harper's Monthly, Volume VII. 

12. Towle's Pizarro. 

13. Prewolt'a Conquest of Peru. 

14. The Land of the Pueblos. Sumn E. Wallace. 
3. pRENOH Discoveries and Expl.orations. 

I a. France under Francis I. 

I b. Verrazano. 

■ o. Cartier. 

I d. Champlain; the Fur Trade and the JesuitB. 

I fi. Marquette and Joliet ; LaSalle. See books for Third 
I Grade; Champlain and bia Aesociiitea. Maynard & Co. 

Booi 



Old South Leafleta. Verrazano. 

[ EnOUSH DlSCOVBltlES AND ExPUSBATlONa. 

England under Henry VII. 
The CabotB. 

Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth. 
Sir Francifl Drake. 
Gilbert and Raleigh. 
FrobiBher. 
BooEB OP Reference: — 

Higginson'a Young Folks' History of Exploren. 
~ ~ '» Biographici 



3. EpoeluAm 



4- Kingaley's Westward Ho. 



n Hitiory. Hart. Vol. I, 
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V. READING. 

1. The Wonder Book. Hawthorne. 

2. The Tanglewood ThIcs. Hawthorne. 

3. Stories of the Old World. Church. 

4. The Adventures of Ulysses. Lamb. 
6. The Story of Ulysses. Cook. 

6. The Odyssey. Palmer or Butcher and Lang or Bryant. 

7. Stories of the Golden Age. Baldwin. 

8. Old Greek Stories. Baldwin. 

9. Greek Hero Stories. Kingsley. 

10. The Story of Greece. Guerber. 

11. The Tales of Troy. De Garmo. 

12. Ulysses among the Phoeacians. Riverside. 

13. Eggleston's First Book in American History. 

14. American History Stories. Dodge. 

15. The Story of Columbus. Mara Pratt. 
10. The Water Babies. Kingsley. 

17. Pilgrim's Progress. Bunyan. 

18. Swips Family Robinson. Wyss. 

19. The Nino Worlds. Litchfield. 

20. Heroes of Atjgard. Keary. 

21. The Story of Siegfried. Baldwin. 

22. Short poems: Longfellow's Pegasus in Pound; Schiller's 

Pegasus in Harness; To a Butterfly, Wordsworth; The 
Mountain and the Squirrel, Emerson; The Brook, 
Tennyson; The Gladness of Nature, Bryant. 

23. Heart of Oak. 11. 





""■""" J 




Fifth Grade. ^^^^| 


Central Thodght:— Beginnings of self-government and relation of ^^^| 


mduBtrial life to social life. ^^| 




PLAN FOR STUDY OF COLONIAL HISTORY. ^^M 


1. 


Cause of Settlement ; Condition of Mother Country. ^^H 


2. 


Character of ColoDiate, ^^H 


3. 


Geography of Country Settled. ^H 


C 


Occupations of People. ^^H 


1 ^- 


Events Modifying Character of People and HiBtorf. ^^M 


^H 


Government Established. ^^H 


^m 


Social Life. ^^M 


M ' 


Effects of CbangoB in Englieh Government ^^H 


■ 


I. VXKGINIA. ^^M 


^1 L 






wars. London Company. Adventure. ^^^ 


^H ^ 






First ColoniBla : Men seeking gold; indolent ; aingle. 


^1 3. 


Geography : Rich soil, noble rivers, genial ulimat*, harbors. ^^^1 


^B *' 


Occupations ; Agriculture, tobacco— " Source of Virginia'^ J^^H 




Wealth"; trade ; no cities ; demand for slavery. ^^H 


^H °' 






(b.) Individual proprietorahip in land. Dale. ^^1 


^^^^m 


(a.) Homes Establiehed. 


^^^1 


(d.) Changes in London Co. 


^H & 


Government: Royal province, isolated plantations, aristo- 






^H 


Classes of Society: 




(a.) Slaves. ^^ 


^^^^ft 


(b.) Indented ServanU. ^^^M 


^^^H 


(a) Bmoll FHrmers. ^^^H 


L 


(d.) Qreat Planters ^^^^^H 
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Large Estates; Comfortable Hoases; Great Natural 
Highways; Uospitality; No Free Schools. 
8. Effects of the Commonwealth; The Restoration; The Rev- 
olution of 1688. 

Books: — 

1. Doyle^s English Colonies in America. 
S, Lodges English Colonies in America. 

5. Commonwealth Series, Virginia. 
4. Doyl^s Virginia. 

6. Settlement of Virginia. Maynard^ ' Merrill A Comr 

pany, 12c. 

6. Pocahontas and Powhatan. Eggleston. 

7. Old Virginia and her Neighbors. John FUke. 

8. Scribner's Series : The Colonial Era. Fisher. 

n. PILGRIM CODONT. 

1« Qneen Elizabeth and the Puritans. 

2. James I. and the Separatists. 

3. Life in Holland. 

4. Emigration; KeasoDs: EcclesiasticaL 

5. Character of Colonists: Frugal, industrious, men with 

families. 

6. Cape Cod Bay; Geography. 

7. First Winter; Spring; Summer; Autumn; Thanksgiving. 

8. Occupations. 

9. Townshijjs; The Town Meeting. 
10. Houses and Home Life; Dreps. 

IL Religion; Peculiar Church Customs. 

12. Amusements. 

13. Schools. 

li. Longfellow's Miles Standish. 

Books: 

1. The Beginjiings of Xew England. Fiske. 

2. Old Times in the Colonies. Coffin. 

3. Compendium History of Xcic England. Palfrey. 

4. Making of Xew England. Drake. 

5. Xeic England Legends and Folk Lore. Drake. 

6. Narrative and Critical Historyy Vol. Ill, Chapter 5. 

7. Incidents in the Early Hi^ory of Xew England. White, 

Chapters II and III. 

8. American History Told by Contanporaries. Edited by Hart. 
A Customs and Fashions in Old AVic Efigland. Alice Morse 

IktrU. 
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10. Century Magazine, Vol. HI. 

11. Harper's Magazine, Vol. LI V., page L 
19. Lodge' is English Coloniet 
IS. Doyle's English Colonies in America. Henry Holt A Co. 

Nev> York. 

14. History of Plymouth, Plantation. Maynard & Merritl. 

12c 

15. lAbrary American Literature. I. 116-124. 

16. Epochs of A meriean History, Vol. 1. Hart. 

17. The Beginners of a Nation. Edword EggUdan. 

III. THE PtTKITAN COLONY. 

1. Geography of MassafihuEetta Bay, 

2. Chusb of Colonic; a tion. 

3. Cbaracter of Colonieta. 

4. Plymouth Co, 

5. Charter Gioverninoiit. 

6. The Town Meeting. 

7. Church and State UnitBiL 

8. DorGheat«r Co.; First and Sooond. 
9- Roger WiUiama and Anne Hutchiaaon. 

10. Harvard College. 

IL New England Confederation. 

12. Quakers. 

13. Royal Colony. 

14. New Charter. 

15. Literature; Bay Paalm Book. 
Religion; Tolerance; Sunday. 
Social Distinctions; Schools, 
Comparison with Virginia. 



1. See Books for Pilgrim Colony. 

2. Harper's Magazine, Vol. LIIL, page 830. 

3, Century Magazine, Vol. VIST., pnge aw. 

4, For the Town M''eting see Lodge's Life of John Adama, 

and Fiske's American Political Ideas and Civil 

(government, 
B. Hart's Amei-ican Literature. j 

e. Young Folks' History of Boston. Butteneorth, 
7. Saiothorne'a Tieioe Told Titles an I Grandfatliera Gftnit, 
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IV. SETTLEMENT OP RHODE ISLAND, CONNEOTICUT.^^H 




NEW HAMPSHIRE AND MAINE. ^^H 




V. REVIEW OP NEW ENGLAND. ^^H 


L 


Cause of Calonization. Religion. Plymouth Ga ^^^^| 


2. 


Character of Culoatsts: Yeomanry; Puritaoa. ^^^^| 




{&.) Seeking lo found homee. ^^^H 








(c.) Men with ramilies. ^^^1 


3. 


Geography: Soil generally thin and poor, vaat forests, .^^H 




water power, harlwrs. extremes in climate. ^^^H 


4. 


Occupations: Variety ot products, do demand for slavery, ^^^H 




manufacturing, trade. ^^^H 


5. 


Governmeat: Towaships and villages, the town meeting, .^^^H 


^^ 




^^^L 


union of church and state. ' 


^M 


Social Life: Social equality developing, Puritanical ons- 




toms, religious intolerance; compare oolonies; popular J 


^^^1 


education. ^^^J 


^1 




■ 


ot 168S. ^^H 


■ 


VI. NEW VORK. ^^H 


H ^ 


Geography of Holland. ^^^^| 


^H "- 


Reading ot Hans Brinker, Chapter II. ^^H 


^H 3. 






Siege ot Leyden. ' ^^M 


^B <- 


Dutch CoBLinerce; Amsterdam, Antwerp, etc. ■ 


^H ^ 


Henry Hudson. 


^H " 


New Netherlands; Geography ot the Hudson River Valleyj 




Trading Station on Manhattan Island; New Netherlands 


^^^^H 


Co.; Forts on Manhattan Island and at Albany or Fort 


^^^H 


Orange. 


^^B 7- 


Dutch West India Company; Walloons; Patroons. 


^^F ^ 


The Four Dutch Governors. Read from Irving's "Knick- 




erbocker History ot New York." 


h 


OocupatioQB. 
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^^M 


Houses and Furniture. ^^H 


^^H 


Dreas aad AmUBementa. ^^H 


^^m 


Roligioa; ToWatioa; EJuoation. ^^^^^H 


^^H ^ 


Manner of Living; Society. ^^^^^^^H 


^^1 11. 


Legend or Sleepy HoUoir. Irving. ^^^^^^H 


^^M 


Rip Van Winkle. Irving. ^^^^^H 


^^M 


Life of Washington Irving; Sunnyside. ^^^H 


^^M 


New Amaterdam becomes New York. Why were the Dutch ^^H 




willing to submit f ^^H 


^^M 


English Rule. ^^M 


^^H 


Motley's BUe of the Daich Republie. ^^M 


^^H 


Holland and Its People. De Amicig. ^^^M 


^^^1 


New York; Commoitwealth Seriss. ^^M 


^^H *• 


Knickerbocker Higtors of New York. ^H 


^^H "- 


Iroing'g Sketch Book. ^H 


^^H 


Old Dutch Times in New York. Higginaon'a History. ^H 


^^B 


Library American Lileralure. Vol. V1I.-184. ^H 




VIL PENNSVLVANU. ^H 


^H 


The Quakers. George Fox. ^^| 


^H 


William Pean. ^^1 


^H 


Petin'a Grant, 1681. ^H 


^H 


Geography ot Pennaylvania. ^^| 


^H 


Settlement, 1681. Tbree ahipa on the Delaware, 1682. ^H 




Penn, himself, with one hundred people. Land obtained ^^H 




by fair purchase from Indiana. ^^B 


^^1 


Philadelphia. Plan of; Growth. ^H 


^^B 


Growth of Colony. Occupations of people. ^^H 


^^B 


Government, proprietary; Compare with other colonial ^^| 




govemmenta ^^H 


^^1 


Religion. Tolerance; Effects of. ^^H 


^^H 


Penn'a later life. Return to England, 1884. Retura to ^^| 




colouy, 1699. Death, ITIB. Govcriunent of hia de- ^^H 




eoeudants. ^^H 


^^B IL 


. Union with Delaware dissolved in 169L ^^1 


^^H 


. Society. Home Life. ^^H 


^^H 13. 


Early Life ot Benjamin Franklin. ^^H 
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VIIL MARYLAND. 

1. Qeorge Calvert. Lord Baltimore in Newfoundland; in 

Virginia. Grant of the land north of Virginia. Ce(nl 
Calvert. Charter. 

2. Geography of Maryland. 

3. Settlement, 1631. Character of settlers. Land tenure. 

Occupations. Mode of life. 

4. Struggle with Virginia. 

& Constitution and growth of colony. Compare with other 
colonies as to education, religion and progress. 



IX. THE CAROLINAS. 

h Oauae of settlement. Geography. 

9. Eight patentees, 1663. 

S. Charter. 

4. Settlement, N. C. (1.) Prom Virginia on Albemarle River, 
(2.) Prom New England near Cape Pear. S. C. (1.) Prom 
Barbadoes near Cape Pear. (2.) Prom England at 
Charleston. 

6* Locke's Model. The Pundamental Constitutions. 



X. GEORGIA. 



!• Geography. 

2, Cause of settlement. 

3, Oglethorpe. 

4, Relations with Spanish settlements. 
6, Occupations. 

6. A Royal Colony 



XL CANADA. 



1. History of France in the Sixteenth Century. 
8. Geography of Canada. 
8. Verrazano. Cartier. Champlain. 
4. Cause of Settlement The Fur Trade. The Jesuits. 
Forts in the West. 



F 


IN HISTORY AND LITEEATUEE. 


fiS^H 


^^H 


Marquette BJid Joliet. 


^H 


^^1 


Louis XIV. and Prontenao. 


^^^^1 


^^1 


La, Salle. 


^^^^^^1 


^^B 


Frenct and English Coloniea Compared, 


^^^^^ 


^ I. 


Parknutn'B Works. 


^^^^H 


^^1 


Harper's Monthly, LXV., 1883. 


^^^^^^H 


^^H 


Drake's Making of tlie Great West. 




^^H 


The Old Northwest Hinsdale. 


^^^^^^H 


^^^1 


Commonwealth Series. 


^^^^^^H 


^^^1 


See page 43. 


^H 


Xn. THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR 


^^1 


Extent of French Territory in America. 


^^1 


^^H 


Eslent of English Territory in America. 


^^H 


^^1 


Map in color. 


^^^1 


^^1 


DiBCuaeioQ :— Why was England the only country 
lasting aettlements in America ? 


to make ^^| 


^^H 


Comparative Strength of France and England in 


America. ^^H 


^^H 


Cause ol Hostile Relationa. 


^^H 


^^H 


First StruBgles; King William's Wari Quooi 


1 Anne'a ^^H 


^^^B 


War ; Kicg Oeorgo'a War. 


^^1 


^^H 


Geography of the Ohio Valley. 


^^H 


^^H a 


The Ohio Co.; Washington's Eipedition ; Early Lile. ^^| 


^^H la 


Port Duquasne. 


^^H 


^^H ^■ 


Congreaa at Albany. 


^^H 


^^H 12. 


Breddock'a Campaign. 


^^^H 


^^H ^ 


The Acad i an s, 


^^^H 


^^H -*' 


liongtellow'a Evangeline. 


^^H 


^^H 15. 


William Pitt. 


^^^1 


^^H 16. 


Louisburg. 


^^H 


^^H 17. 


Quehec ; Wolfe and Montcalm. 


^^H 


^^H 18. 


ReBulte of the War ; Forts in the West ; Pontioc'i 


^H 


^^^■^ 3. 


Irving't " Washington-" 


^1 


^^^I s. 


Fiske—Irviiig'a Washivglon and his Country. 


^^^^1 


^^^H 


Harper's Monttdy, Vvl. LXV., 188S. 


^^^^^^^H 


^^^H 


The Conspiracy of Pontiac. Parleman. 


m 
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5. WcHfe and Montcalm, Parkman. 

6. The Old Regime in Canada. Parkman, 



XIII. READING. 

1. Longfellow's Hiawatha. 

2. Pioneer History Stories. McMurry. 

3. Tales from English History. Rolfe. 

4. Settlement of Virginia. John Smith. 

5. History of Plymouth Plantation. Governor Bradford. 

6. Longfellow's Miles Standish. 

7. Grandfather's Chair. Hawthorne. 

8. Irving's Rip Van Winkle. 

9. Irving's Sleepy Hollow. 

10. Hans Brinker. Mary Mapes Dodge. 

11. Franklin's Autobiography. 

12. Tennyson's Revenge. 

13. Longfellow's Elizabeth. 

14. Lowell's First Snow Fall; Longfellow's Children's Hour; 

Emerson's Snow Storm; Hawthorne's Snow Image. 

15. The Last of the Mohicans. Cooper. 

16. Leather Stocking Tales. Cooper. 

17. The King of the Golden River. Ruskin. 

18. Poems in Connection with Natural Science: Flowers, Leigh 

Hunt; The Use of Flowers, Mary Howitt; The Emperor's 
Birds' Nest, Longfellow; The Sandpiper, Celia Thaxter; 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin, Browning; Bishop Hatto, 
Southey. 

19. Stories from the Arabian Nights. 

20. Heart of Oak. IV. 



E 


IN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 

1 


57 ^^M 


H 


" Sixth Grade. 


^ 


■ 


^^^^^1 Central Tbodght: — Comparison of Forms of Government. 


H 


^H 


I. CHINA. 




^1 


^^H 


Geography: Structure; Geology; 


Climate; Plant 


^^H 


^^^^K 


Animal Lite. 




^^H 


^^H 


Present Condition ot People ; Manners and Custome. 


^^1 


^^H 


Language and Literature. 




^^^1 


^^H 


Education and Government. 




^^H 


^^H 6. 


Keligion. Lite of Contuciua. 




^^^H 


^^H ^ 


Eace ; Other Brauchee ; Conqueste ; 


, Marco Polo. 


^H 


^^^B^ i. 


The Middle Kingdom. S. Wells waiiams. 


^H 


^^H 


Travels in the Middle Kingdom. Wilson. 


^^^H 


^^^H 3. 


Clarke'g Ten Great Religiona. 




^^H 


^^^H ^ 


Chdd'a Childhood of Religrotis. Humboldt Lib. 


^^^H 


^^H 


Confucius and MEnciva. Legge. 




^^H 


^^^H 


Bible of the Ages. SuWim. 




^^^1 


^^^B 7 


World by the Fireside. Kirby. 




^^H 


^^^B a. 


Uttie People of Asia. Olive Thome Miller. 


^^^H 


^^^M ^' 


Blory of China. Mara Pratt. 




■ 


U. INDIA. 


^^H^ 1. 


Geography: Structure; Geology; 
Animal Life. 


Climate; Plant 


and ^H 


^^H ^ 


Present Condition. English Rule; 


Story ot Lord CUve ^^| 


^^H ^ 


The CuHte System and its Results. 




^^M 


^^H 


A Hindu Home. 




^^^M 


^^^1 5. 


Language ; Literature and Religion 


; Stor; ot Buddha. ^^H 


^^1 «■ 


The Mogul Empire. 


^ 


iJ 



^^V«B 


COURSE OF ^^^^^^^H 


^^m Books :- 


^^H 


^^H 


India. Bohn Library. ^^^H 


^^H 


The High Caste Hindu Woman. Eamabai. ^^H 


^^M 


The Bog Travelers in India. Knox. ^^H 


^^H 


Arnold's Light of Asia. ^^H 


^^^B 


Clodd's Childhood of Religions. Humboldt Lib. ^^M 


^^H 


Macaulay's Essays an Lord Clive and Warren Hastings ^^^H 


^^^H 


World by the Fireside. KirLy. ^^H 


^^^H 


Mo<:Urn Hinduiam. WHUm. ^^H 


^^H 


Story of India. M^ra Pratt. ^^H 


in. THE ARYANS. ^^M 


^^V 


The Home of the Aryans ; Geography of the Amoo Dana ^^^H 


^^^v 


^^M 


^^H 


Occtipatione; Government; Worehiii. ^^^H 


^^1 


Eead from " Ten Hoys on the Road from Long Ago to Now." ^^^M 


^^^B Books :- 


^^^M 


^^H 


The Aryan Race. Morris. ^^^^M 


^^H 


The Aryan Hovsehold. Heam. ^^^^M 


^^1 


The Oriain of the Aryans. Taylor. ^^^M 


^^H 


Clarke's Ten Great Religions. ^^H 


^^H 


What we Learn from India. Max Mailer. Lovell Lib. ^^H 


H 


IV, THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. ^^^| 


1. 


Geography of the Long Plateau and of the Tigro- Euphrates ^^^H 




BB£im ^^H 


2. 


Bailding Material. The Mounds. ^^H 


3. 


City of Babylon. Nebucbadnczzar'a Palace. ^^^H 


4. 


Zoroaster and the Zend Avesta. ^^^^H 


6. 


Character of People in Early Timea; Education. ^^H 


6. 


Cyrus: Early Life; Lei^nds; Cyrus as a Ounqueror. Com- ^^^H 




pnre Ancient and Modern Wariare. ^^^^| 


7. 


Read from " Ten lioys." ^^^^| 


BooKs:- 


^^^H 


^ ^- 


8lnr<i fif flif Notinm: Clialdaea. Eagodn. ^^^^^^^^M 


k 


JtaKiimon'g (Jreat M">iardiUi, ^^^^^^^^H 
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3. XenophorCs Cyropoedia and Herodotus. 

Bless' Ancient History gives Xenophon's Storpj and 
Church's Stories from Herodotus gives that of 
Herodotus, These children can read. 



V. GREECE. 

CONTINUE THE READING OF THE **TEN BOYS ON THE ROAD FROM 

LONG AGO TO NOW." 

1. Stories of the Persian Wars. 

2. Study of Greek Architecture and Art. 



VI. ROME. 

READING OF THE "TEN BOYS" CX)NTINUED. 

L Study of Roman Architecture. 

2. Stories from Livy, 

3. Julius Csesar. 



VII. THE AGE OF CHIVALRY. 

READING OF "tEN BOYS" CONTINUED. 

1. The Feudal System. 

a. Classes of Society. 

b. Castles and Armor. 
a Chivalry-Education, 
d. Sports-Heraldry. 

2. Stories of Feudal Times. 

a. Charlemagne. 

b. The Crusades. 

c William Wallace and Robert Bruce. 

d. Richard Cceur de Lion. 

e. King Arthur Legends. 
t Stories from Froissart. 

Books: — 

i. Annala of a Fortress, Viollet-le-Duc, History of Civilization, 
Ouizot, Iconographic Dictionary, Manners, Customs and 
Dress during the Middle Ages. Lacroix, FroissorVs Chronicles, 



COUESE OF STUDY 



VllL THE AMERICAN BOY FROM THE "TEN BOYS." 



THE 



1. Independent Spirit of Colonies. 

a. Brought from Englaad; Character of English People 

and tbeir Institutions. 

b. Developed by Local Selt-Governmeot; Charter Gov- 

ernments; Colonial Assemblies; New Enelaad 
Town Meetings. 

2. Pall of French Power in America. 

3. Restrictions of Commerce. 

a. Cromwell's Navigation Act, 1651. Enforced by Chaa. 

II, 1660. 

b. Policy oC ReatricUon from 1600 to 1761; Stuart Rule. 
a. England's Board of Trade Act. 

4. Colonial Asaemblies Suppressed; Stuart Rule. 

5. Taxation; Rule of House of Hanover. 

a, Write of Assistance. 

b. Stamp Act; GrenviUe, 1765; Patrick Henry. 

0. Stamp Act Repealed, 1766; Declaration that Parlia- 
ment had a right to tax the colonies. Rockingham. 

d. Tax on tea, glass, paper and painters' colors, 1767, 

Town send. 

e. Tax on Above Repealed except od tea. 1770. Lord 

North. 

f. Troops in Boston; Boston Massacre, 1770. 

g. " Boston Tea Party," 1773; A Ballad of the Boston 

Tea Party, Holmes ; Boston, Emerson, 
h, Boston Port Bill, 177i; Burke's Speech on American. 
Taxation. 

6. Withdrawal of the Right of Self-government. 



1. ReBlrictions of Commerce, 

Colonial Aeeembties Suppressed. 
Xajcation. 





IN HISTOllY AND LITEKATURE. Gl ^^M 


^^^H^RTS TOwyjiD Union. ^^^H 


^^H 


Necessity Felt in Early Times, 1637. ^^H 


^^^H 




^^M 


CoDgresB of IGOO. ^^H 


^^H 


Attempt of Peun, ICOT. ^^H 


^^H 5. 


Proposition by Om<'er of tiie Crown, 1751 ; Anonymous Let- ^^H 




ter in PhikUelplita ^^H 


^^H e. 


CoDgrese of 1751. ^^H 




Steps. ^H 


^^H 


First ContineotHl Congrf'^s. ^^^| 


^^^1 


IieifiDKton and Concord; "Paul Rovere's Ride;" Concord ^^^^| 




Hymn. Emeisoa. ^^^| 


^^H 


Bunker Hill; Warran'sAddrees. Pierpont: Grandmother's ^^H 




Story ..[ Uie Battle of Bunker Hill Holmes; Webster's ^^M 




Orations; Joseph Warren. M.D. Holmes. ^^H 


^^H 


Second Contineatal Congress. ^^^H 


^^1 


Washington Commantler-iD -Chief. '^^^^| 


^^H 




^^H '^ 


Ticonderoga and Crown Point ^^^^^^^^H 


^^H & 


Articlea of Confederation. H^^^^^H 


^■p.A»»a. ^^H 


^^^H 1. 


About Boston. Siege. ^^^| 


^^H 2. 


AboutNewYork; Cause of Attack of British; Geography ^^1 




of Hudson River Valley ; Location of Forts; Long Island; ^^H 




Evacuation of New York; White Plains; North Caatlei ^^H 




Port Washington; Fort Lee; Retreat to Philadelphia; ^^H 




Reasons. ^^^| 


^^H 3. 


About Philadelphia: Geography of Region ;Trenton ; Prince- ^^H 




ton;Morristown: Brandywine; Germuntown. ^^^| 


^^H 4. 


Burgoyne's Invasion: Geotjraphy; Purpose; Plan; Ticonder- ^^^| 




oga; Hubbardtown; Bennington; Fort Sehuyler; Sara- ^^^| 




ti:^; Surrender; Results; Valley Forge; Character of ^^^| 




Gates; Conway Cabal; Benedict Arnold. ^^H 


^^H ^ 


War in the South: Greene's Retreat; Yorktown. Peace of ^^H 




Paris; Boundaries; Fisheries; George Rogers Clarkeand ^^^H 




the Northwest. Bee Story on the Constitution. ^^^H 
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Books: — 

1. The War of Independence. Fiske. 

$, The Life of Washington, Irving. 

3. Washington and his Country. Fiske—Irving, 

4. FrothinghanCs Boston. 

5. Lossing^s Field Book of the Revolution. 

6. The American Revolution. Fiske. 

7. Cooper's Spy. 

8. TrumbuWs McFingal. 

9. Thackeray^s Virginians, 

10, The Green Mountain Boys. Thompson. 

11. William M, Thayer'* 8 Farmer Boy, {Washington.) 

19. Library American Literature. V.—295. 1 11.^190^ 
460, 13, 349, 244, 350, 356, 



IX. READING. 

1. Longfellow's Evangeline. 

2. The Ten Boys on the Road from Long Ago to Now. Jane 

Andrews. 

3. Stories from the Iliad. Cliurch. 

4. The Tale of Troy. Aubrey Stewart. 

5. The Iliad. Bryant. 

6. Our Young Folks Plutarch. Kaufmann, 

7. The Story of Ancient Rome. Guerber. 

8. Lays of Ancient Rome. Macaulay. 

9. Tales of a Grandfather. Scott. 

10. Tales of Chivalry. Kolfe. 

11. Story of Koland. Baldwin. 

12. George Washington. Scudder. 

13. Grandmother's Story of Bunker Ilill Battle. Holmes. 

14. The Spy. Cooper. 

15. A Hunting of the Deer and Other Eseays. Warner. 

Riverside. 

16. Poems in Connection with Natural Science: The Northern 

Seas, Mary Ilowitt; The Palm Tree, Whittier. 

17. Heart of Oak. IIL 



r 


IN HISTORY AXD LITERATURE. 63 ^^M 


i 


Seventh Grade. ^^H 




Thocgiit:— Citizenship. ^^^H 


1 


L EGTPT. ^^M 


^^L L 


Geographj' : Structure ; Geology ; Climate ; Flact ana ^^^| 


^^^H 


Animal Lifo. ^^^| 


^H ^ 


Present ConclitioD. ^^H 


^^M 3. 


the Pyramids aod What They Teach Ua. ^^H 


^^M 


Statue of Rahoteii and Nefert. The Mastabas. ^^H 


^^M 5. 


The Myth of Osiris and the Judgment of the Dead. The ^^H 


^^^H 


Winged Globe. ^^M 


^^H 


The Lotus and Papyrus Used in Ornament. ^^^H 


^^H 




^^H 


The Myth of Ijotis. ^^^^^^B 


^^B 


Papyrus Used for Paper. ^^^^^^^^M 


^^H 10. 


Egyptian Painting and Drawiagr. ^^^^^^^^| 


^^H ^^- 


The Temple of Karuak. ^^^^^^H 


^^^H 12. 


Rameees ^^^^^H 


^^H 13. 


Statues of Memoon. The Obelisks. ^^^^^^H 


^^H ^^- 


Story ot Cinderella in Egj-ptian Form, ^^^^^^H 


^^H 15. 


Church's Stories from Uerodotue. ^^^^^^H 


^^B^i. 


Stories of the Nations: Egypt ^^^^^^H 


^^H ^- 


Eawlinaon's £gypt. ^^^^^^^^M 


^^^1 j?. 


Maapero's Egyptian Archceology. ^^^^^^H 


^^H ^ 


Eber's UanUi. Seaside Library. ^^^H 


^^^B fi. 


Smiths Ancient History of the Engt. StiidcnI's Series. ^^H 


^^H '- 


Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians. ^^H 


^^^B ^* 


Sis(<yry of Ancient Egyptian Art. Chipiez & Perrot, ^^H 


^^^1 9. 


Pharaoh and Fellah. Anielia Edwards. ^^H 


^^^L/ 


^ Thovaand Milea up the Nile. Amelia EdwardM. ^^H 



COURBK OF STUDY 
IL THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF OUR BISTORT. 

1. TheUnitad States After the Revolutionary War. 

a. DisbanUingof the Army. "The Cincinnati." Wash' 

ington'a Itetiroraent 

b. DilHuulty of traveling. DiauoataQt with tha Govern. 

5, The Federal Convention: 

a. Shorti;omingB of the ArticleB of Contoderation; No 

ooerciVB authority; no power to levy tales or 
oolleut revenues; no power to reeulate commetce. 

b. Steps leailioK to the Convention; CommiHsionerB of 

Maryland and Virginia meet at Alei»ndria, 1785; 

Mt. Vernon; Trade Convuntion at Annapolia, 178G. 
o, Members of the Convention. 
d. TheConvention:BeorGt8eH9ion; Virginia Plan; New 

Jersey Plan; discussion; com promises; first, aec- 

ontl, third. 
3. The Constitution. 

a. Tho Preamble. 

b. The House of Rejireaentatives. 
a. The Senate. 

d. The President. 

e. The Judicial Department. 
t. Duties of Citizens. 

i. Adoption of the Conititution ; "The PederaliBt.'' 

6. Waehington made President. 
6. The Ordinanoe of 1787. 

1. The Critiaal Period of Our HUtory, FUSte. 

a. MeMaater't Histon/ of the United States, ■ 

3. Atlantia Monthly, March, 1886, 

4. Slorg on the Con$titution. 

5. Civica for Young Americans. Oiffin. 

6. The Rue of the Rfpubtic. Frothiwjham. 



Ill GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OP TUB UNION. 
1. Hamilton and his Finanoial Policy. 

e. Credit secured by adoption of Foreign Debt, 
DomeBtia Debt and State Debts. 



II 



IN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 

b. Nationnl Bankiiig Systotn and Mint 

c. Internal Revenue 

d. Protective Ttiriff. 

2. PoliticBl Parties. 

a. Federalist. 

b. Anti-Federal or Democratic Republican ; Origin ant 

Leaders. 

3. Settlement ot our Foreign Relatione. 

a. Effaotaof French Revolution upon the United States; 

Neutrality Policy ot WuBhiugton. 
bt Jay's Treaty ; Settlements in the Northwest ; Wars 

with the Indians in the West ; Session o( Weatern 

Ports. 

c. Retirement of Washington ; His Farewell Address. 

d. Preeidency of Adams. i 
6. HostiUty with France. 

f. Alien and Sedition Luwb. 

g. Defeat of the Federiilfl ; Jefferson. 

h. Louisiana Purchase; Expedition otl^wia and Clarke. 

i. Aaron Burr and Hamilton ; The Embargo Act. 

j. Madison's Election. 
k. War wilh England, 1812. Cause: Initial Steps; Orders in 
Council; Firing upon the Chesapeakp; The President 
and Little Heil; Battle of Tippecnniie. Events: Navul 
Victories; Invasion of Canada; The Creek Wiir; Tlie 
Destruction of Washinfrton; Battle of Lake Erie; New 
Orleans; Treaty of Ghent; Results of War- 



1, Lodge's Life of Hamilton. 

MuMaster'a Histoit/ of the United States. 

3. Johnaoii'a War of 181S. 

4. Library Ameriean Literature. IV. — 25, 348. 

v.— 105. 

5. Sooaevell's Naval War of 1H!S. 

6. Drahft Making of the Oreat WcM. 

7. Irdng'a Astoria. EggUtlim'x The GrayfWtM. 
& Twenty Yean in Congreu. Blaine, 





P COt'IiSK OF ^^^^^^1 


r ^" 


FROM. THE WAR OF 1812 TO THE CIVIL WAR. 


1 raa LB 


DING POLmOAl, IDBA9 AHE CEHTHiWZATION AUD STATES 




RtUBTS. 


^^1 


The nartforO Convention. 


^^B 


The Tariff ot 181C. 


^^B 


Itovipw o( the Federal Party. 1787-181G; Caueos ot Down- 




fall : The Alien and Sedition Laws ; Oppositioa to the 




War of 1812; The Hartford Convention. 


^^^L 


The MiBBouri OompromiBB ; Clay, 


^^H ^' 


The Monroe Doctrine. 


^^H ^' 


The Tariff ; John Quincy Aditraa ; Views ot Calhoun, 




Webster and Clay. 


^^V 


Nullification ; Calhoun ; Speeches ot Webster and Hayne ; 




A. Jsckeon's Policy ; The National Bank; Block Hawk 




War. 


^^1 a 


Whiy Victory; Origin of Party. { Webster- Ashburtoa 




Treaty ; Bunker Hill Monument Orations.) 


^^1 


The Mexican War: 




a. Cause : Annexation of Texas. 




b. CauBBot Defeat of Whigs; Clay"a Campaign; Polk; 




Magnetin Telegraph. 




0, Campaigns: The Army of the West, Kearney -Fre- 




mont i The Army of the Center, Soott ; The Army 




ot the Occupation, Taylor. 




d. Results ot the War: The Wilmot Provleo; Free Soil 




Party; Omnibus Bill. (Gold in California; The 




Oregon Boundary) Whittier's "The Angels of 




BuenaViata." J 


r 10. 


The Omnibus BilL V 


1 u. 


Kansas-Nebraska Bill. fl 


^^m '^■ 


Know Nothing Party. (Telegrapiiio Cable.) 1 


^^L la 


Dred Scott Decision and John Brown's Raid. ' 


^^B ^^' 


Election of Lincoln. 


^^P 15. 


Territorial Growth of the United States. See Johnston's 




American Politica, 


F 16. 


Comparison of Statesmen: Hamilton, Jefferson, Webster, 




Clay, Calhoun, Jackson. Century Mag., Deo. 1886. 


^^ ."■ 


Review ot Tariff. H 



IN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 

a. Begmning of Tariff. Hamilton. 

b. Tariff of 181G; Position o( North and South. 
o. Tariff of 1828; of 183*2; Change of Position of North ] 

and South; RpasonB; Calhoun, 
d. ArgumentB for udiJ against Protective Tariff. 
18. Review of Political Partiaa, 

a. FederaHat: a. An ti -Federalist or Democratio J 

1787-1B16. Republican: 1787-1801-18 

form- Sl'N'*'*io''al Sovereignty. pjj^^(Qj.jjj. l 1. State Sovereignty. I 
f 2. Opposition to France. ( 2. Favored France. 

/ I Alien and Sedition Lawe. Jefferson, Madison, 
ieaofFall:J2 War of 1812. Monroe. 

\ 3- Hartford Convention. 

b. National Kepublioan: b. Democratic: 

18-23-1835. 1829-1898. 

/ 1. Public Im prove mecto. 
Flattorm: | 2. Protective Tariff. 
( 3. National Bank. 
J, Q. Adams. 
0. Whigs: 1835-180e. 

PlaUorra: ] ^- National Sovereignty. 

I 2. Opposition to MexLoan War. 
(Abolition and Free Soil.) 
^g._ d. Republican: 1861-1898. 
Hale'e Stories of lovention. 

2. RocoUectionsof a Lifftime. Goodrich. (Peter Parley.) 

3. Coffin's Bailding of the Nation. 

4. History of the Pei iple of the United States. McMaster. 

6. History of the United Stales. Schouler. 

0. Constitutional History of the United States. Von Holat. 

7. Statesmen Series. 



V. THE CIVIL WAR. 
C Slavery. 

Distant. ] States Eights and Centralisation. 
(Tariff. 



Iiumediote. 



■: HISTORY OP SLAVERY. 



Introduction of Slave Trade. 
Slavery in Northern States. 
iViBVfB at the Foundeia ol the Go^jwamKoN- 





OF STUDY ^^^^^H 


^^H 


Ordiiianae of 1787 ; Nortbweet TBrritoiy. - -^^^^^| 


^^^1 


Cotton Gin ; KiTig Cotton. ^^^H 


^^1 


Killing of Lovejoy ; MobbiDg Oacrisoll. ^^^^| 


^^H 


Colon izution Schome. ^^^^1 


^^1 


Missouri Compromise, 1820. ^^^H 
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5, Oreeley^a Great American Conflict 

6, Oranfa Autobiography. 

7, Bugle Echoes or Poems of the CivU War, Francis R Browne. 

8, Draper^s OivU War, 

9, Aulobiograpy of Jefferson Davis, 

10. Campaigns of the Civil War. Scribner, 

11. Brief History of the CivU War. RosMter Johnson. 

1£. Century Magazine, Vol. XIII. The Grand Strategy of tlie 

CivU War. Sherman. 
IS, The Drum Beat of tJie Nation; Marching to Victory; Redeeming 

the Public; Freedom Triumphant, Coffin, 



VI. SINCE 1865. 

1. ReoonstruotioD. 

2. Atlantic Cable. 

3. Amendments to the Constitution. 

4. Treaty with China ; "The Chinese Question." 

5. Paoifio Railroads. 

6. Alabama Claims ; Fisheries. 

7. Admission of States. 

8. Present Condition of Country. 



VII. CIVICS. 



1. Labor and Capital. 

2. Free Trade and Protection. 

3. TheTariflf. 

4. Money. 

5. Constitution of the United States. 

6. Government of Illinois. 

7. Good Citizenship. 

8. Government of England, France and Germany. 

Books: — 

1, Fiake's Civil Government of the United States. 
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2. JevorCs Primer of Political Economy, 

3. Bryce's American Commonwealth. 

4. Trowbridge's Illinois and The Nation. 

5. Nordhojfs Politics for Young Americans. 

6. Story on the Constitution. 

7. The American Ciiizen. Dole. 

VIIL READING. 

1. Longfellow*8 Building of the Ship. 

2. Lowell's Under the Old Elm. 

3. Martineau's Peasant and Prince. 

4. Whittier's Among the Hills. 

5. Whit tier's Snow Bound. 

6. Lowell's Biglow Papers. 

7. Longfellow's Keramos. 

8. Lowell's Garrison, Present Crisis and Freedom. 

9. Whittier's Angels of Buena Vista and In War Time. 

10. Lowell's Commemoration Ode. 

11. Lincoln's Gettysburg Address and Other Papers. 

1 2. The Webster-Hay ne Debat e. 

13. Webster's Bunker Hill Orations. 

14. Birds and Bees. Burroughs. 

15. The Succession of Forest Trees and Wild Apples. 

16. Poems in connection with Natural Science; as, The Petrified 

Fern, Mary Bolles Branch; The Daffodils, Wordsworth; 
To the Fringed Gentian, Bryant; The Living Temple, 
Holmes; A Strip of Blue, Lucy Larcom; The Way to 
Sing, Helen Hunt; The Rhodora, Emerson; The Humble 
Bee, Emerson; To the Dandelions, Lowell; The Wind 
Flower, Thomas; The Chambered Nautilus, Holmes. 



COURSE OF STUDY 



Eighth Grade. 



Central Thought:— Development of Representative Government. 



I. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. Early Britain. 

2. Saxon England. 

3. Norman Period: The Age of Chivalry. 

4. The Norman Conquest. 

5. The Crusades. 

6. The Feudal System. 

a. Classes of Society in Feudal Times. 

b. Life of Nobles; Castles; Life of Serfs. 

c. Chivalry; Armor; Sports; Heraldry. 

7. Read from Scott's Ivanhoe and Poems. 

8. Gothic Architecture and Early Christian Art. 

9. Magna Charta and the Formation of the English House of 

Commons. 

10. Fall of Feudalism. 

a. Invention of Gunpowder; 

b. Printing. 

c. Revival of Learning. 

d. Great Discoveries. 

11. The Tudor Period. 

12. The Puritan Revolution. 

13. Colonial History of America. 

14. The Revolution of 1688. 

15. The Revolutionary War in America. 

16. The Reform Bill of 1832. 

17. The French Revolution and its Effects in England and 

America. 

18. The Slavery Question and the Civil War in America. 

19. Reforms in England and America. 

20. Comparison of Governments. 
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Books op Reference: — 

i. Short History of the English People. Green. 

2. Introduction to the Middle Ages, Emerton, 

S, Roman and Teiton, Kingsley. 

4. Cry of the Britons, Gildas, 

5. English Literature, Taine, 

6, Life of King Alfred, Hughes. 

7, Norman Conguest. Freeman, 

8. Early English Thought, Brother Azarias, 

9, History of Civilizaiion. Guizot, 
■10. English Constitution. Creasy, 

11, Constitutional History of England, Stubbs, 

1£, Annals of a Fortress. Viollet-le-Dv^:, 

15. History of England in the Eighteenth Century, Lecky, 
14' Life of William Pitt. Macaulay, 

16, The Epoch of Reform. McCarthy, 

16. Gladstone and his Contemporaries. Archer, 

17. Chartism. Carlyle. 

18. The Nineteenth Century. Mackenzie, 

19. History of Our Own Times. McCarthy. 

SO. Longer History of the English People. Green. 

£1. History of England. Gardiner. 

S2. Britannica Article on England. 



n. READING. 



1. Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. 

2. Selections from Longfellow's Saga of King Olaf. 

3. Scott's Tales of a Grandfather. 

4. Scott's Talisman. 

5. Scott's Ivanhoe. 

6. Longfellow's Nuremberg. 

7. Longfellow's Golden Legend. 

8. Scott's Lady of the Lake. 

9. Scott's Marmion. 

10. Tennyson's Holy Grail. 

11. Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal. 

12. Tennyson's Sir Galahad and Tlie Lady of Shalott. 

13. Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. 

14. Lowell's Columbus. 

15. Lowell's A Glance Behind the Curtain. 
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16. Loweirs Biglow Papers. 

17. Loweirs Commemoration Ode. 

18. Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 

19. Longfellow's King Robert of Sicily. 

20. Sohrab and Rustum, Matthew Arnold. 

21. Sharp Eyes and Other Papers, BurroughSo 

22. Heart of Oak. V. 
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Outline of Work in History and Literature.J 

SEPTEMBER. 



First Grade. 

I HiSToBT. — Stady of home life : food, clothing, shelter. U 

house; how it i:^ mada Building of a house with sticks. Story I 
of Hiawatha's wigwam. Study of tools used by the IndiaaB iai 
building. 

BXiTKR.^TDRB.— Story of Hiawatha's Childhood, Longfellow. Story ofl 

Clylie, from Cooke's Nature Myths and BtorieB. The Happy T 

Family, Hans Andersen. 

{Uateriaia a}io AprARATttH. — Tools and weapons from historical I 

cabinet Clay, sticks and twiga for building. 
^DiBBCTioNH FOR THE Teaohbr. — Lead the children to see the diffi-1 
culty of building a modern house. Division of labor involved, I 
Let thi'm experiment in hoose-buildin^: caves; branches of treeafl 
bound together; twig^ poles in wigwam form. Tell the story of '■ 
Indian life in the wigwam. Story of Hiawatha's Childhood. Le 
the children invent tools and decide upon uses of Indian toola, 

) Rbferbhcb.— Houses and Hiime Life, Moi^an ; Discovery J 
of America, Fiske ; Homes and Habilations of Man, VioUet-le- 
Duc; Childhood of the World, Clodd. 
[akiso.— Model of an Indian wigwam covered with skin ; eonstruot. J 
a deSnite scale. 

so.— Illustrations of history and literature, 
NO. — Scenes of Indian life. 
NO. — Blackboard illua I rations. 
ObaL Reabisg.— Blackboard sentences. 

FoKU AND NuveBR. — Forma and numbers connected with making 
—The Brown Thrush, Lucy larcom. 
MI08,— The Flower Bed, Milkweed Babies and We Plow the Field 
and Scatter, from Eleanor Smith's Song Books, I. and II. 
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Second Grade. 



—Primitive methcHJH or agriculture. 

RK,— Myths of the Eartli aa a Proilucer — & g,, Demeti 
Frigga, and Indian Eartli- myth. {Primitive Culture, Tylor.) 

Materials and Apparatus.— Clay, twigx, ekin, for making primitivafl 
liomea. 

DiBEcrioHs FOR TKBTftAcHmi.— Develop the iileaitof invention to meet] 
primitive necesaiiiea ; food, gholler and clothing, 
childreji imagine the conditions and invont waye of providing fori 
ihose. Viait FiuldMuaeum for the actual impleaientM and prim- J 
ilive houBCB to bo found there. Vue pictures in the hislorical.'J 
cabinet, to show the various methods of obtaining food t 
clothing. 

8TOnv AND RBfTBREKoB.— Primitive Culture, Tylor; Mythology, Cox; J 
Norse Mythology, Anderson; Early Man in Britain, Dawson;] 
Primitive Man, Figuier; Primitive Society, Morgan; Man befort J 
MetftlH, Joly. 

Making. — Building of caves, huts and wigwams. Models of farnuil 
and agricultural implements. Cutting of dolls to illustmtB I 



mplementa ; finimats 



;i'ted wilh prim- . 



MoDKLiNfl . — Hon Bi 

itive society. 
MoLriiNQ.— In connection with puper-cutting, scenes from primitive | 

life. 
Paintinq,— IlluBtnitiona of history and literalui 
Drawi NO, "11 hi at rations of history and literature. Sketching from I 

objects at Field t 
Oral Readino (from printed slips). — Strtries and deHcrlptiona ia I 

connection with history ; Alice's Supper; The Little Ued Hen, 
PoEM.~The Little Red Hen, Applcton's First Reader. 
SoNo.— Indian Lullaby. 
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Third Grade. 



PEIUTUEE,— story of R'jbinaon Oruste 
Island; Visit to the Ship. 



ides of cultivating the soil ; ploughing. 

The Shipwreck ; The 



) AppARATca. — Picttirea from hiaforieal cabinet. Clay 
and Bticka for building. 
DiBECTiosa K>K THE Tbacher. — TracB methods of cultivating the soil 

kfrom the most primitive ways to those of our own time. Let the 
children BUggeat each improvement. Show effects of improved 
methods of agriculture up^n social life. Tell the story of Eobin- 
80n Crusoe to the children. Le id theui to decide what means 
Kobinson will take to provide himself with shelter, food and 
clothing. Follow Che story-telling and diacusaion with reading, 
drawing and making. 
or AVD Refkren'ce. — Industrial Arts, Butterwortli; Encyclopedias. 
Uaeimo. — Illustrations uf modes of ploui;hing. Model of Robinson 

Crngae'e ship and house. 
Molding. — Illustrations of hisfory and lilerature, 
Paiktwo. — Scenes described in history lessona. 
DiiAWr.ia. — Blackboard ilUislrationaof history and literature. 
HL Rbadiso. — Rnbin'ion Crusoe for Boya and Girls, McMurry and 
T Huated. (Public School Puhliahing Co.) Young Folk's Eobin- 
I Bon Crusoe. ( Lee & Shepanl . ) 

I AND Number.— Forms and numl>ers necessary for making 
•.BobinBon'e &hip. 
If. — The Archer, Frank Dempster Sherman. 

1 Sun's Travels, from Tweli-e Songs for Twelve Boye, 
l.f^leanor Smith. 
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Fourth Grade. 



History. — Home life in the Homeric age. 

Literature.— Stores adapted from the Odyssey : Ulysses' Home in 
Ithaca ; The Trojan War. 

Materia i^ and Apparatus. — Pictures from historical cabinet. Clay, 
blocks and bricks for building. 

Directions for the Teacher. — Tell the story of Ulysses leaving his 
home in Ithaca for the Trojan War. Picture the island of Ithaca 
and the palace of Ulysses. The children may mcxlel the house in 
clay or build it with bricks. Compare the southern house, the 
"house of the court," with the northern house, the 
** house of the hall." Toll very briefly the story of the Trojan 
war. Picture the city of Troy and Priam's palace. Mold these 
in clay. Story of the wooden horse. 

Study and Rkpkrence.— Schtiemann's Troy, Burckhardt ; Early 
Chapters in Greek History, Gardiner ; The life of the Greeks and 
Romans, Guhl and Koner. 

Mafcin(}. — Model of Greek house with blocks or bricks. 

MoDKMNc}. — Wiillod towns and i)alaces of early Greeks. 

Molding. —The island of Ithaca. The Troad. 

Paintin(».— Scenes illustrating stories. 

Drawing. —Blackboard illustrations of stories. 

Oral Rkadimo. — Selections from The Adventures of Ulysses, Lamb* 
Palmor'fl trariHlation of the Odyssey, or Butcher and Lang's. 



.—The Shcpliord of Kin^ Admetus, Lowell. 
ro. — God Sends the Bright Spring Sun, Eleanor Smith. 



I HiBTORV. — The American Indianfl. 

I LiTEBATURE.— Longfellow's Hiawatha: 

Winds; Hiawatha's Childhood. 
Materials and Appabatos. — Specimen 
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Fifth Grade. 



The Peace-Pipe; The Fonr 1 



k 



of Indian toola and weapons I 
from historical cabinet. 

DiBBCTioNS FOR TKK Teachbk.— Locate Iropicit forest regions, tem- 
perate forest regions and mountain regions. Bhow by rtiscuBBion 
the effect of each of these regiona iii>on the aborigines. What 
occupations would you espect to find in each of these regions? 
Trace the effects of occupations upon inventiona, social life and 
government. Locate the most important Indian tribfB. (Tiris 
stuily will serve as an introduction to the special study of tlje 
Iroquois and the Aztecs in the following months. ) 

Smnv AND Rbfbrbncb. — History of America, Payne ; Diamvery 1 
of America, Vol. I, Fiske ; Houses and Huuae Life, Morgan 
Ancivnt Society, Morgan. 

Modeling.— Maps of regions studied. 

Paisting. — Scenes illustrating literalure. 

Dbawisg. — Scenes illustrating history and literature. 

Ouai. R&adino. — Selections from books of reference. 

SuwKCT RBAuisa.— Longfellow's Hiawatha. 
-A Chippewa Legend, Lowell. 



Sixth Grade. 



lY.— The French and Indian ^V'ar. 
LrrEEATi'BE. — Longfellow's Evangeline. 
Mateeiau A«o Apparatus.— Picturee&omhistoriMlculiinL'l, ilLni-^, 
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DiREcnoira for tek Teaceer.— Compare the French and EogliBh 
Colonies in America in extent of territory, population, military 
strength, relatioua with the Indian 3, social life, and government 
Which appears to have the advantage in tbe coming struggle? 
Picture life in a French settlement. What territory did each hope 
to gain by the war? Show the relation of geography lo the strategy 
of the war. Tell briefly the story of William Pitt and the Seven 
Years' War in Europe. How was the American war affected by 
this European struggle? War iu India. Lord Clive. Show the 
great resulta of these wars in both Europe and America. 

Stl-dy and Beferbnce. — Old Regime in Canada, and Wolfe and Mont- 
calm, Parkman; Romanceof the French Esplorera, Fiske; Article 
in Harper's Magazine, VoL LXV, on the Full of the French 
Power in America. 

Modeling. — Maps of regions studied. 

Drawing. — Scenes illustrating history and literature. 

pAiNTtNQ.— Scenes illustrating history and literature. 

Oral Reading. — Longfellow's Evangeline. 

Bttbjbct Readins.— The Spy, Cooper; The Story of Tonty, Catber- 






Sevcnth Grade. 



HiSTORT.— The Critical Period of American History. The Constitu- 

LiTKRATURE, — The Peasant and Prince, Harriet Martineau. 
Materials and AppARATtra. — The Constitution; The Federalist. Pic- 
tures from historical cabinet. 
DiBBCTioNS FOB TiiB Tkacheb. — Dlscassion of possible methods of 
organization. The Town-meeting. Trace the development of 
English representative government. Compare colonial govem- 
ments. Articles of Confederation and their weakneas. The 
nece&ity for the Constitution: the laws of trade; money; boun- 
diiiii-'y. Tlie obstacles in the way of establishing a union. Tho 
result.t of the invention of tbe railroad. Difficulty of communi- 
i tbe early period. The meeting at Mount VemoD 
Mnston'a part iu this- The Convention of Annapolis. The 
utional Convention. Discussions on the Virginia and 
The Com promises. 
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Stodt asd Befbiikncb.— Critical Period, Fiske; History of theUaiCei 
StaU'S. Vol. I, McMaater; Lives of Hamilton and Jefiers 
Statesmen Series. 

DfiAwiNO. — Map of the thirteen colonies. 

PoKM.— The Buililing of the Ship, Longfellow. 

SoSG. — A Thousand Years, My Own Columbia. 



Eighth Grade. 



niBTORY. — Early Britain. 

LiTBEATUKK. — Selections from Wordsworth's Eccleaiaatioftl Sonn9t8. 

Kingsley's Rojnan and Teuton: The Forest Children. 
Materials AND Api'ARATua. — Good relief maps of Europe and the 

I British Isles, Pictures of Roman life; of Teutonic costume, 
weapons, dwelhngsand boats; ofscenes illustrating the geography 
involved. 
DiBKCTioNB COR TDB Tbachkr.— Begin with a discussion of the posaible 
methoda of social organization. Give the children an idea of the 
Roman principles of government by a brief study of the ancient 
city organization in Athens and Rome. The object of this is to 
show, by cocupariaon, the nature of the Teutonic or English 
principle of government. The Teutonic migrations must then be 
surveyed as a whole and a general pictnreofthe fall of the Roman 
Empire be given the children. The early invasions of England 
will then be understood and ihe Saxon invasion made prominent. 
Stddy ano Bbfekbnck.— Life of Cieaar, Fronde; Ancient City, Cou- 
langes; Introduction to the Middle Ages, Emerton; Britannica 
article on England; Roman and Teuton, King-^ley; Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, Gibbon; Annalaof a Fortress, Viollet- 
le-Duc; Cry of the Britons, Gildas. 
HouiinC.— Roman camp. Maps of Europe and Britain. 
pAiNTESG. — Roman and Teutonic costume. 
Drawing.— Roman fort ill cation. 

Obal Rkaoino. — Victory of the Vanquished, Cliap. I, Mrs. Charles 
and Shakespeare's Julius Cicsar. 
MO.— Men of Harlech, from Cliildren's Songa, Tomlins. 
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^Outline of Work in History and Literature. J 

OCTOBEK. 



First Grade. 



History.— Continuation of the Mudy of Inilian homo life. Modes of ^ 
felting food. 

LiTKBAVUBB. — Story of Mondnmiii and The Four VVindp, from 
Hiawatha. 

Matkbialh asi) Apparatob. — Htorie toolw from historitul cubinet. 
Clay and Bticks for building, 

DiHErrioNH FOB THB TuAciiBB. — Pictufe the forest region and discun I 
kindaof food that cimld be ebtninml. Tools netesBary; how ob- 
tained. Improvements in tools. Bfniniilnjijsof a«riculture; the 
maize. Story of Mondamin. Let the children experiment with 1 
different kinds of tools and siig^at improvements. 

Study and Rbfbbencbi.— See outline for September. 

Making. — Model of wigwam. 

Modeling. — Illustralions of modes of getting food. 

MoLDiNO. — Indian tools from cabinet. 

Paintiso, — Scenes illustrating Indian life. Indian toola and arrow ^ 
points. 

Drawing. — Blackbi)ardilliiBL!uliornofleHsi)najn history and literature, 

Obal Bkadiso,— Blaukboard sentenceH. 

Form and Numbbb, — Forms and numbers necesBary for making wig^ 
warns. 

Poem.— The Raindrop, Normal Tliird Rv'sder. 

SoHQ. — Sunshine Sim;^ and Rain Song, from Eltuinor Smith's 6 
Book. 
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Second Grade. 

W. — September plan continued. Lake Dwellers. 

IRK.— Story of Cato. Siory of Millet's Life. Loagfellow'g 
(awatba. Myths of fruits and animals. 

r> Apparatus. — Claj", twijja and aticka for building of 
■wel lings. 

H THE Teackbr,— Take the claae to see farma, gardens, 

[Boar-milla and grain elevators. Go to the Art Institute to see the 

■|tictures of Millet, Breton, and other painters who have taken 

tubjecta from agriculture. Emphasize the dependeni^e of the 

[ irorld upon labor for the obtaining of food, clothing and shelter, 

f Build lake-dwellinga and picture the life of the inhabitants. 

Show the transition from etone to bronze in the making of im- 

pleinente. 

hirunv Attn Rbfbbbncb. — Man before Metals, Joly; Dawn of History, 

I Makimu. —Homes of Lake Dwellers. Boats ofl^ke Dwellers. 
I UoDBLlNo. — IllustrBtiona of history. 

HoLUiNU . — Implementa. 
t PiWTisa.— Illuslrationa of history — e. g., Swiss lakes; costumes; in- 
dustries, 
I Dhawinq. — With clialk or charcoal: Hame subjects aa in painting. 

Oral Ubahijjo. — Printed slips. 



Third Grade. 



r.— Inventions in pottery. Htory of PaliMay, the potter, and 
Ilea delln Robbia. 

KG. — Robinson Crusoe continued: Robiaf *~~'iBe; his 

^ ■jEploring the island; cooking and maki' •■ 



p 
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AKD AFPARATm. — VeflBels of clay of the Mound Buildera, 
from historical cabinet Pieces of ornamented pottery (Indian), 
frotn liJBtorical cabinet. The potter's wheel. Ciiste and photo- 
Kraplie of Luca dolla Robbia ware. Wood for making. 
iKcrioNS fx>RTUR Tbacqbb. — Lot Robinaoa Crutioe'H need of pottery 
BUg'.jest the need of all primitive peoples. Let the children ex- 
(jurimi-'nl with clsj and invent a variety of formti. Compare their 
dirihcfl with tbiMio in thu cabinet Discover that they will not 
hold wuter. IJLtbe them in an oven prepared for the purpose. 
Decorate them witli original designs. Malce an excursion to tha 
Field Museum to compare the work of the cbllUren with that cd 
primitive people!. After this excursion, it m.ty seem best tOi 
have the work done a;;ain. Tell tha story of the potter's wheel' 
and compare the work done with the wheel and that of primitive 
peuple. Tell the story of Palissy, the potter, and compare f;laaed 
pottery with that un^luzeil. Tell the story of the Porcelain 
8tove, from Kale Douglas Wiggin'ia Story Hour. 

8rttDY AND It BPB a EMCs.— Handbook of Pottery. Eatropp; Life of; 
Pallssy, the Potter; Lives of the [^inters, Vasari; KeramOB, 
Longfellow. 

Makinu,— Furniluru of Kubinson Crusi>i''s house. 

Mo»Rt.iNO. — 111U!jtrAtion8 of llubiuson Crusoe's work. 

MoLuixa. — VexHels of various kinds. 

Painting. — Clay vessels, from cabinet. 

Dhawiso— Clay veasc'ls, from cabinet. 

Or*l Rbauinq.— Story of the Porcelain Slove, from Kate Douglaa 
Wiggin's Story Hour. 
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Fourth Grade. 

HiBTonv, — The Trojan house nail home continued. 

LiTBRATDKB.— Stories adapted from the Odyascy: Leaving Troy; The I 
Lotus-Eft ters; The Cyclopes; .Eolus and the Bug of Winds. 

Matehials akd a r-PA&ATUe.— Pictures from historical cabinet. Wood J 
fur makina Ulysiieu' ship. 

Diidn.TioNs t^R Tits TBAcitER.— Relato the stories adapted from thai 
Odyssey and let the pupils reproduce thi^m by telling, drawing^ 
and writing. Continue the study of tlio nrchih^cture of tfae'f 
Homeric Age, the tools sad iiupletiteuta, weapons of war, 
ships. 



IN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 

\ Stitdy and Rbfbbencb. —See outline fur September. Palmer'H tmoa 

lation of the Ortysaey, or Butcher and Imii^a, or Bryunt'e, 
' Making. — Model of Ulysaea' ship cooatmcteil to a scale. 

MoDEUNO. — Scenes illustrating life in the Homeric Age. 

Paintino, — lilustrationa of stories told. 

Drawino. — lUuBtrationa of stories told. 

Oral Rbadcnq. — The Adventures of Ulyeeea, Lamb (Ginn & Co.); 
alao found ill Heart of Oak, II (D. C. Heath). Selections from 
Butcher and Lang's translation of the Odyssey ( MacmiUaa ) o: 
Palmer's (Hou)jhtoa & Mifflin). 

PoBU. — P^asua in Pound, LoDgfellow; Pegasus in Uarnesa, Schiller,fl 



fifth Grade. 



[ HiBTOBV. — The Iroquois Indians. 

I LiTEKATURB.— LoDgfeliow'e Hiawatha continued: Mudjekeewis; Tho^ 

Fasting; Hiawatha's friends. 

Matbbialb AND Appabatcb — Tools, weapons and pottery from hl» 

torical cabinet. Picture* of Indian life. Sticka for making tl« 

"long house." 

DiRBCTioKs FOB TUB T BACH BR.— Study the geogrsphictl region occu- 
pied by the Iroquois. Discuss the occupationa which this region 
would develop. Describe the Iroquois at work. Describe their 
tools and weapons; their pottery and clothing. Describe their 
Bocial life, and show need of large houses. Study the "long 
house." Let the pupils classify the Iroquois according to Mor- 
gan's stages of culture. 
f Srunv AND Refbrencb. — See outline for September, 
^The "long house" of the Iroquois. 
o. — Map of region studied. 
I. — ludian tools. 
— IlhiBtrations of Hiawatha. 
JiDRAWisG.— Ill iiatfat ions of Hiawatha. 
Pku Read !Sg.— Longfellow's Hiawatha. 

IT BKA0IMO. — Selections from booktj of reference. 



COUESE OF STUDY 
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Sixth Grade. 

Hbtont. — The Incss. 

LiTBBA-mRB.— Loniifellow'a Evangeline contloaod, 

Matkhiau and AprAttATim,— Pirturos from hUtorical cabiiMt. 
jecta in Field Muaeum. Blocks or bricke for building. 

DiBEcrioNS FOR THB TiuciisB. — Study the geography of ancient F 
Mold and draw the region. Compare thia region with that oc- 
cupied by the Iroquiiis in effects upon primitive people. What 
occupations would you expect U) find ainonK Ihi-ne mountain val- 
leys? Study the o(!uupations of the Ineas. Trace the effect ol 
their occu]mtions upon their inventions, their social life la^M 
government. Compare their stage of culture with that of thftiP 
Iroquois. Visit Field Museum. Tell the story of Piiarro. 

Stvdv and Rbfrrbmce— See reference list. 

Making. —Model of building of Ibe Incas. 

MonBLiNO. — Structure maps of ancient Peru. 

DRAWiKo.^^tructiire maps of ancient Peru. 

Painting. — Scenes illustrating Evangeline. 

Oral R&a ding.— Longfellow's Evangeline. 

SuBJ&CT Ubadiho. — S.ory of PUarro, Towle. Selections from bookll 
of reference. 

Poem, — Songs of Labor, Whittier. 

SoNO,— Come, Ye Thankful People, School Hymoary. 



SeveQtl) Grade. 



I HiBTORT.— The Period of Weakness in American History. Thfr-I 

Federalists. The Influence of the French Revolution. TheCoi^ | 
etitution. 

Ijtxratpbb.— The Feasant and Prince, Harriet MarlineBu(contiDUeiL) I 
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M 4NB Apparatus. — Picturea illustrating the period. 
DlREcnoNB FOB THE Tkacheo. — Trace party dlviaioaa ariaing from ii 
terpretationa of the Constitntion, HamiltoD'a financial [)olicy an 
the French Revolution. To give the picturesque side of the I 
period, describe Washington's Inaugural, Social life at the J 
Capital, and Washington's Farewell. GauaeB of the fait of tha J 
Federalists from power. 

LND Rbperbhce. — Lives of Humiltan and Adams in the States- I 
n Series. History of the United States, McMaater. History I 
of the United States, Schouler. 
HUBJEtrr Readino by the children. — Building of the Nation, Coffin. 
;m.— The Fatherland, Lowell, 
o. — The Patriot'a Prayer, Abt, School Hynanary. 



Eigbtb Grade. 



Y.— Saxon England, 

—Hughes' Scouring of the White Horse. 
Batbrials and Apparatus. — Relief mapa of Britain. Picturea of | 
English scenes. 
BECTio.vs TOR TSB TKicHBtt. —Study Srst the geography of Britain; 
its position and surface aasigniflcant in its history. Make such 
a thorough study of the life of the Saxona that they will stand 
out aa an actual living people. Study their games and hunting; 
methoda of war and of organization; their literature; the details 
of their life in all respects. This may all be centered about tha 
life of King Alfred. 

D RsPERRNce. — Making of England, Green; English Litera- 
ture, Taine; Life of King Alfred, Hughea; Norman Conquest, 
Freeman; Early English Thought, Brother Asariaa; Britanntca 
article on England. 
DDKLiNQ. — Map of England. 
Oa&L Rbaocso. — Selections from Wordsworth's Ecclesiastical Sonneta. J 
Selections from the Sagas of King Olaf, Longfellow. Garth and ] 
Wamba, from Ivanhoe. 



aacs:5SL <os stciyT 



Outline of Work in History and Uterati 

KOVEMBEK. 



First Grade. 



Tho childran Till iftproduoe the indnstriea at fum IUb la c 
nov'liuii w\lh iho harvesting of food. UodeJ wttL asud, ciay, at eks 
■n>l iM|HTH^u(ting A farm with grain ripe for cntting, with the reapeiB 
Kt Wi>Tk, with KtHiu stiu:kedin the field, with the threshing machine 
tn unu, with gnda stored in bams. Carry this work onljr ag far aa 
■■x)icrii>ni'eurRhil<iren in visiting fitrms will wamtnt. nctntBsmaj 
*ld soiiicwIiM to I'sperienre- 

Sui.ly the method of transportation of food in s eiinilar way. 
ItiWTlly It hRTVctit fostjval Recall what the children remeiub^r of 
ThnnkivivlnR D«y. Why celebrated? Tell etories of the Pilgrim 

} Vhn Vi>]^iif«.—n(iliit«auid model of the sblp used. Very sim pie ceasoo 

•■wr, for iWir iotvlng bamo. Wlml kind of Homes left. What tbey brought 
• i-h!"!"*!) I'mmiiient ixopla naimsl. Bow iheydresaed, OesantUBnd Pere- 
tn«on ot [he M»rllowet with an ocuan atesmer. Length of 

( Plymouih, PlTmouth Bock. 






irtlme. 



-SHHOn, Aiip»i»no 

KxplAnklluD. 

AiR,- MulPrlKl lo be found. Toala brooght wlih tbem. 

-.--. :■^,~ f>m| wnod tor house-bulldlaga^d from pictures 

iiiu. Site. Compuro with wlKwam previODalj 

1 •If^nnite (Mle- Use mud (or pl&sier and oiled 

'irau rl'-lhlncDl men, women and chlldteo. 

-. una wlih Samoset snd Squanto b 

y Vha |Kwm. -TbankagiTlng INtr.<fl 

^ IKV!iiWM>.>-««rNal «WM "J illustrations of Pilgr 
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—Black board sentences written by tbe teacher in connection V 
tritb each topic given above, and eeiitent^B from the schotdfl 
printing press, 

— Ijiackboard e 



V Refkrbnck, — Pilgrima and Puritans, Moure. Ilist-ory of I 
Plymouth Plantation, by Governor Bradfonl. (Mavnurd and ■ 
Merrill; I2c) Harper's Magazine, vol viii, p. 3fi. (Due., lasa);;! 
vol. livi, p. 708 (April, 1883); vol. liv, p. 180 (Jan., 1877). OBn<-. 
tory Magazine, vol. iii, p. 61 (Nov., 1882). j 



Second Grade. 



W^iff DiiaUeTt and Pneblot. 

srEaBNces foe trb Tkacheb. — Houses and Houaelife, Mo^^^ 
Discovery of America, Flake ; Makingof the Great Weal, Drake; I 
Century Magazine, 1882 ; Scribner's Magazine, vols, siii anc 
'OR THS Tkachbr.— By means of blackboard dra 
and other pictures the children ahottld be shown the nature of 
the region iu which the cliff dwellings and Puebloa are found 
and the materials which the inhabitants had to work with. The 
occupations of tbese people may tbeu be developed in part from ^ 
the geography and further shown by pictures. Tlie elory of the I 
invasions by the northern tribes will lead to a consideration of a 
the dwelling places of these people, and, by means of picturoa, \ 
the life in these dwellings may be fully imai^ined. The cliff- f 
dwellings and Pueblos are to be modeled in clay and the f 
iahabitants and all thiir poesessiona either modeled or cut from 1 
paper. The teacher must write reading lessons to accompany! 
this. Every lesson should consist of a presentation, by thsj 
teacher, of the materials fur work and of the action of the pupi^i 
upon these materials, as they use it to make their conclueion8,J 
)tnd, finally, of the expression of these conclusions in writing 
dtawing, painting, or making. 
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Third Grade. 



m Craioe mid wayt of kllin'j li 
Hatebialb. — Sun-dinI, wal«r-c!ock, ee 



n>l-glH8t>, clock-tftce. 

f for a 



of 



DiBECTioKs run tub Tbaciibk. — Tbe iieceaeity for a inuaBUi«ment 
lime must flrut Im dcvdoiwd. Tliie may be aL-complislied by 
making use of the Btory of Rubinson CruBoe, vliiih is now being 
taught in this grade, S'>iii<^goudEtorie»i1luBtrative oftheidearoay 
be Eidded. Stockton's " Clocks of Rondaine " is good for the 
piirpiiac. and this may be read or told to the children. The 
children itbuuld observe tbe movement of ehadowB and make I 
BUn-dial. The limitations in the use of the shadow as a means of 
ineasurcuieiit will quickly apfK-ar. King Alfred's device of tha 
candle, the water-clock, and sand-glass overuume these difflcultiea. 
The water-clock and sand-glass should be made and opei&ted. 
Problems in number arise lu tbe making of tbe apparatus and ia 
\U applicatioo to the measurement of time. 

iTKB OS RoBiMsos Crusoe.— Topics : Keeping diary; Bsbing; 
capturing KuatH; making a boat and making some clothing. 
Method : Present conditionsand lead the children to draw their 
own inferences in regard to tbe probable action of Robinaoo 
Crusoe: Tell the story and compare with the children's con- 
clusions. Work out tbe notion of shepherd life and its effect! 
upon people. 
The children will reproduce the story in a, variety of ways.. 

EAniNu, — Robinson Crusoe (McMurry and llusted). 



Fourth Grade. 



CoiUinMation of iloriee from Ihf, (Mijttey: Otrce'e Falace; The Sotiff of I 
I fHrmt; Caiypsu'* Iiiand; Building the Rafl; The Temjictl; The I 
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Do not expect the children to undersland the mapeof the regionia 
studied. Draw while giving deficriptiima. The children will draw 
scenes illuatratiog the stories told. They will make UlysEea" raft in 
woiid to a definite acale. Continue the study of the Trojan palace, 
repn>dncinf2 it in clay; also etudy the ornaments, tools and weapons, 
as found in Sehliemann's collection. (See Schliemann's Troy, Buret- , 
hai'dt, and Early Chapters in Greek History, Grardiner. ] 
Oral Rbadiso. — Circe's Palace, from Hawtliorno'sTanglewood Tales, . 

The children will memorize selections from the poem "UlysseB ' 
and the Siren," by t-amuel Duniel. 

PRIAM'S PALACE. 

ThopalHVecDriBistcilat tnomBln biiildings. tbe larger one baring bee a 



feet 3 Incb 
bulldlus 1 1 



3 leet In diameter. This second 



e o( tbe oilier. Tbe last room was 3» 
. soulB (MK iQOb to ■ foot): tbe 



out— clKy, mlied wltb 
bricks to be firfid befon 



belter taking.) 



pifth Grade. 



Sudy of the Indiana amiimted: the Adecg. 

Study first tha geography of the plateau and valley of Mexico. 
Why? Let the pupils di^cide from the geography what the occupa- 
tions of the peopb would be. Compare with those of other Indian". 
Give reasons for Ihe dilTcrcBi'eB. Draws plan of Aztec Mfsico City 
and Bttidy the architecture of these people. Relation of social life to 
architecture. Cliin. Ownership of property. An excursion to the 
Field Museum will show the tools used by the irteMv, \.Ww ^'v.v.e.i:^ 



I 



COITESK UF STUDY 

and clothing. From these and tbi^ir occu pal ions decide as to tlieir \ 
Btiige of prugretH. Ijet the children make individual reiiortaanil draw I 
their own inferences. Compare these inferences and Hugi^at aucb.J 
points aa will help to correct errors in them. From reference books ] 
tbeclUl Ircn may guia a knowledge of the social life and government I 
of the Azteca. Lead them to compare these with the social life and 
government of other Indian trilx.-Band Kive reasons for the differenuea. 
Story of Ojrtez and his conquest of Mexico. Compare the atage of 
progress of the Aztecs with tliatoftheSpanlHh. Predict the ftiture of 
the Aztecs haii they rumiiine.! unc oni[uereii. 

Continue the reading of Longfellow's Hiawatha. 

pAiNTi so.— Mexican birds, from spwimens in school a 

Drawing. —Map of the plateau of MeEieo anil of the Aztec CUj ] 
of Mexico. 

MoLDiNQ.— Mapt* of Mexico. 

Obai, Kbadino,— Longfellow's Hiawatlia. 

RscKiucNcEa. — Aztecij, Biart; AxtecLand, Ballon; Mexico, Rogen; 
Mexico, Ober) OxnqneHt of Mexico, PrescotI; Discovery of America, * 
Fiake, vol. ii, p. 262; Harper's Magazine, vol. xii, p. 1 (Dec., 16S6). 



Sixth Grade. 



The Early Aryatit. 

Study the geography of Central Asia, tim Pamir and the AmoOifl 
Daria ba-in. Compare this region with thu Ixmio of thelncasatudift' 
last month. Rend the atory of The Ten Boya on the Road from L 
Ago to Now (The Aryan Boy), by Jane AnilrewH. Lead the chlldre 
to draw inferences from the geo<^raphy in regard to occupaCiooB o 
people. Make a list of words common to the Arynn languaiifeB from'! 
which the children mayjndgeofthehome, occupations, tools, houee%,fl 
domeatic life nnd comforts, the government and religion of the Earlj 1 
Aryans. Compare their concluaionewith the statements made it 
Ten Boys. Tell of the different regions thought to be the hot 
these people. Co[upare with the Peruviana. 
MoLoiNQ. — Tlie Amno-Daria basin. 
DaAwitia. — Mapa of regiuns studied. 
Paiktinq, — Scenea of Early Aryan life. 
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JOKS OF Repebkncb.— The Aryan Race, Morris; Tlie Aryan IIoiiHe- 
hold, Ueam; Houses and Habitations of Man, Viollet-lo-Duc; 
The House of the Aryans Mas MUUer; Tho Ten Great Religions, 
Jamea Freeman Clarke. 



Seventh Grade. 



TJit AtitUFederalaU. 

Read to the children a description of the inauguration of 
Je&erson (McMaster, vol. ii, p. 533.) Read a deanription of the 
city of Washington aa it appeared at that time (McMaster, vol. 
ii, p. 483);a!Eo, Life of Dolly Madison (in Women of ReTOla- 
tionary Times.) Read also of the esdtement which prevailed he- 
cause of the downfall of the Federalists. Becall similar condi- 
tions of our own time. Study the causes of the unpopularity of 
the Federalists by noting events of John Adams' administration. 
The children will give their own argnmenla in regard to the 
Alien and Sedition lawa. Compare with arguments of Adama' 
time. Valae of the first amendment to the Constitution dis- 
cussed. X. Y. Z. mission and its efiects upon the political parties 
of that time (McMaster, vol. ii, pp. 37fJ-78). Origin of '-Hail, 
Columbia!" "Many Frenchmen and many Englifitimen, but no 
Americans." 

The Louisiana Purchaae; Ext«nt of Territory; how oi>tained; re- 
Bources; exploration by Lewis and Clarke (see Sheldon's American 
History, p. 217); vuhie to the United States. Compare Jeffer- 
son's action in this case with his previous political actions. Diffi- 
culties with England and France— Embargo Act 

tE, — Continue reading The Peaaant and Prince, Harriet 
Martineau; Under theOld Elm, Lowell. 

' Rrfere.ste. — Life of Jefferson, Morse (Statesmen Se- 
tiea); Twenty Years in Congress, Blaine; I^ewis and Clarke's 
Expedition, Cones (Harper); Selections from Sheldon's Ameri- 
can History; History of the United Slates, McMaster. 

UbLDiNii, DnAWT.fG ASD pAiiTOMa. — The United States before a; 
aft^r the Louisiana 1'urehase. 

Soso.— Hail, Columbia. 
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Eighth Grade. 



The Norman Conquest. 

References fob the Teacher. — ^The Norman Conquest, Freeman ; 
History of Civilization, Guizot; Britannica articles on the Norse- 
men and Feudalism; History of England, Green; English Con- 
stitution, Creasy. 

Directions for the Teacher. — ^The generalinvasion of the Norsemen 
should first be clearly pictured; its great extent; the manner of 
their traveling; the causes of their migration; their appearance 
and characteristics. These are best brought out by stories and 
pictures planned to make certain definite points. The children 
help themselves in forming this picture by drawing and writing. 
In the settlement of Normandy and the relation of that duke- 
dom to the French King an opportunity for observing the na- 
ture of Feudalism arises. Every point in the Feudal system is 
embodied in stories of the time. William's great work in organiz- 
ing the English kingdom is made evident by comparing the king- 
dom which he created, with the England of the Saxon kings on 
one hand, and on the other with the Norman dukedom, which 
he could not model to his own liking. 

Reading for Pupils.— Harold, Lytton; Shorter History of England, 
Green; Child's History of England, Dickens; Little Arthur's 
History of England, Callicott; Harold, Tennyson. 
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Outline of Work in History and Literature. 

DECEMBER. 



pirst Grade. 

HifiTORT. — Christmaa in other lands. 

LiTERATPRB.— The Fir Tree, Hilnp AndeTsen. Other Chriatmasstoriea. 
Directions foh the Teacher. — Have the children recall their own 
ChrislmaB esperiences by stories or picturea. Then tell of Eog- 
liah Okriatmas through a dramatic atoty with plot and characters. 
Children paint plum pudding and flre-plaee with Yule log. 
Next tell story of Norwegian Christmaa in same way. Adapt and 
use Andersen's story of "The Little Fir Tree" for further illnstra- 
tion. Children paint Chriatmas tree and mountaina with snow 
and firforeate. Tellstoriea of the German and Italian Christmas, 
Have children compare diflerent ways of celebrating the day. 
dal points to be brought out: 
Englaod. — Maiuier ot cooking, plom-puddlDg, decorHlIoo. Tnle log, mBnuei 
Mwcolvltig presontt, "CtirlKlmiui boxes," carol slnHens, "u'il1i»." "muiDmers." 
Norway— CI Im ale, lenglh of da;, iivo weuks' bolidaj's, neigh bo rbood-iiscltea, 
BiwrBIloDs, fredtng oC Bnimuls and birds, CbrlBtmaB tree, bome-mBde gltls. 
la]y. — Climate, Btreet-falrs. Btrvet-restlvUlea. Ctirlstuias Ivast. "biioDa 
Btuts." Uefkna. cbildren's rMltallons In churches. 

Show many pictures of the landscape and house interiors and 
le exteriors of the four countries. Show dolls dre^ed in Nor- 
rv>V%ian, Italian and Germaa costumes. Showmodela of skia. Put 
aaheaf of grain in the yard for the birds. 

Beading leaona. — Let the teacher write lessons of a few abort 
mtences netting forth some new piclurea, such as gathering of holly^ 
up-dragon," snow-5bQFiiig,aBtoryof the Nisaen, Italian hlowirg of 
nrn, Italian shopping. Theae sentences may be read from the 

ETRiucNces. — Book of Days. Atlantic, vol. 70. Harper's, vols. 40, 
78. Youth'a Companion, Sept. 5, 1805. Poet's Uazaar, Ander- 
1, Land of the Midnight Sun, Chaiiln. 

— Christiiina Carol, from Songs for Little Children, Part II. 
Christmaa Hymn, from 8oags for Little Children, Part I. 
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Second Grade. 



SuDJKCT. — TTie ^onj of the Aygonouli. 

TuAcuicu'a Beadino.— HarocH, Kin^loy; Tanglewood TbIm, HaiM 
thorne; Greek Stories, Niebulir; Now Chapters in Grt'ek UistorfJ 
Ciardiner; History of Greectt, Duruy; Mythology, DwighU 
Si'hliemann'a Kxcavalions, 

DiBECTtoMa ruu tiih TicACJtKu. — Set this story in the midst of Gre 
aeeiiory, by means of picturpB. Study the archltei^rQ of t 
period, us GinlHMlit'd in tlio pftla(» of Mycenie, or of Tlryns, i 
luako a picturo nt the paliwe of Pelia'f bused on your a 
Show tlio games and the principal characters by meansof the pict 
urea of statuary, and take the children to the Art Institute f 
the same purpose. Pictiiresof costume and ni'tideH of personal o) 
household use, boats, uiUHical iuiitruuients and scenes fi'ouk t1 
Btory should bo lilierally used. Criticise very sharply the ver- 
sions of the story that yon find, siuceinadaplatiim there is great 
danger of a descent to the commonplace and n torn of the charm 
in the oriKi'ial Greek conception. 



Tt)ird Grade. 



— Inventiona in building of boats. Story of Robert Fulton. 
iTERATtiRB. — Robinson Crusoe concluded: Building of (irst and 
eecond boats; story of Friday; buildinft of third boat; return 

Materials. — Pictures from historical cabinet and from Growili of 
Industrial Art, Congressional Report. Moiiola of Santa Maria 
and Mayflower in cabinet. 

DiRBCTiDNSFORTFETEAonKR.— By a careful description of Robinson 
Crusoe's work in building his boats, lead the cbildien to appre- 
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ciate the value of divimon of labor. Present ronditione froml 
which the children roay reason aa to the character of the work] 
and the length of ttme it would occupy a man working alone.l 
Value of Friday's aid. Whiit did Friday know that RobinsonS 
did not know 7 Why 7 Has the savage any advantage ove 
civili/«d ma.n7 What advant^es has tlie dvilized luon? 

By pictures of boats of primitive people, develop the caueea ot-M 
various invenlione. Trace the improvements in eailbuata. | 
Study the auL'ient galleys, the Viking ship, the Spanish gallec 
Oid Ironsides. Tell the story of Robert Fulton. By means 
pictures, tihow something of the construction of the Clermont. 1 
Compare the Clermont with an oc'can steamer of our own time. J 
Develop some of the advantages of rftpid travel, 
r, RBiDLvo,— Story of Robert Fulton, from printed slips, 
about Routs, from Model Third Reader. Alexander SelkirkJ 
William Cow per. 

Books of Rbferbncg. — Stories of Invention, Hale. Stories of Indus- J 
try, (Educational- Publishing Co.) Captains of Inilustry.J 
Parton. (Hongbton, Mifflin & Oo.) Iconographic Dictionary. a 
Mechanical Dictionary, Knight (Houghton, Miffl in & Cb.)'fl 
Book of Days, Chambers. The Useful Arts, Bigelow. PioneeraB 
of Science, Lodge. (Macmlllan.) Books of Illustrious Mechanlca, ■ 
Hammeraley. (Hartford. ) 
AKi.vo. — Robinson's boats; a sailboat. 

Mo DELI KG. —Robinson's boats; the Clermont. 

Dbawino. — Pictures of boats studied. 



Fourth Grade. 



BlTBJBCT. — UlijBtei among the Pkoxicians and in Jlkaca. 

DiHELTioss FOR THB Teacher. — Finish the story of Ulyssec. Study | 
the eighth book in detail. Be sure to give clear images of the 1 
ptines, the feast, tlie departure of Ulysses. From the rest of the i 
Odyssey choose those slorips that are Bt once necessary U 
culmination of the plot and in themselves moral and beautifuL^J 
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For iiwtftnoe, one might cbooEe to t«11; lauding of UljrEBea a 
hi> fll^ulai' (book 13); mecUiig with Eunifeiis [hook 14); coming' I 
or IV'lt'iriai'liuit (books 16 and L6); Uly^ees' hotTie-comini; (book | 
ti); rci'uiinilioii by old nurse (book 19); revelation to Pentlotie I 
and vixltto U<>rt«»< <buok 23). 

Mukp {lii'ttmti of ihe city of PliEcncia, the asaeuibly place, 
Jjaertce' homo, Shttv picluree of Ureek statuea of athletes, of 
btirdii. IlavH children model the houee of Ulys^s and draw and 
IwliUul dllTi-ront points. Allow the childrt^ii t.j pass judgmeat 
iiinin tlto Hcta of ttio riinraoteTS. Use the games as uiliethetiicF, 
tUdiiK pIclurt'Bof »tntU''e ns moitels. Make Greek garoients and | 
dri'M a hoy ns UlyeaCH and a };irl as Nausicaa. Allow the children , 
to iwlnt lho«L< fl){iir<'g. 

UL !l«Ai>iN(i.— Let the teacher write short lesBOiiB, eetting forth in 
thofomi of BsloryBonie new points in coniieetiDD with the work. 
Pur inntaiice, let her write a dramatic, detailed aci'oaDt of Greek 
hnrdx, Ctrwk Bhips, Greek hospitality, Greek farming, Greek 
KUiiuiei, thti Phiit<aoian dance, home of Eumieue. 

trKHKHrm.—Tlit) Odyssey (Bryant's or Palmer's or Batcher and 
I<aiiii'n tmnslatlon). Any pictures of old Greek vases and statu- 
*''y. '■ //■. UaULTUii'Islor'e. Jebb's Primer (for bouse of TJlysseB). 



Fifth Grade. 



]'. — The Ev/iloroHims of Cliamplain and Marquette. 
nii'n Rkahinh.— History of Cook Count;', Andreas; History of i 
I Chicago, Kiikland; Pioneers of New Fiance, and La Salle and | 
I thn Groat West, Turkman; Verrazano's Voyage in Old South 
ILfiGtAetA; slito Father Marquette at Chicago, 1673. Historical i 
■ Clnssic Reading (Maynard &. Merrill): — Champlaiu's Journey. 

OKS roB TGAriiHns. — The geography lessons fur the mouth j 
t> for their subject the valleys of the Mississijipi and St. Lav- 
Tho history of Iho early ciploratiou of thesy regioas will 
^BS added interest to the geography, anJ the geograj>hy will 
BBibe history lessons more real and definite by providing a 
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scene for the action. Show the importance of tlie p 

these territories. Model in chalk and eond the whole rettion 

and make itae of many pimiires ahowing scenes along the route. 

The heroic features of the adventnrera should be made a point of J 

in the telling of the etoryand the life of these fronrie 

closely and accurately pictured. Make drawini^.'S of the settle- | 

meats at Port Royal, Quebec, Montreal, the Sault and St. Ig- , 

naee; of the coatutnes, weajKjtjs, boats, sleds, dwellings, etc Tell I 

stories of hontin;^, of Tisitalo Indian villages, of war parties and I 

all the incidents that go to make up this type of life. 



Sixtb Grade. 



f HtsTORf. — With the Story of Darius, in the "Ten Boys on the Road ' 
from Long Ago l^i Now," as a basis, study Persian education and 
the life and coniidestB of Cyrus. Trace the Aryan race also ii 
conquest of India. (See geography for December.) 

LlTESATDRE. — Selection from Edwin Arnold's Light of Asia. 

Drauatic RBAnlsa. — Byron's Destruction of Sennacherib. 

DiftEcrioKS FOBTHBTEACHsa — Trace the Aryan race in its occupation 1 
of Persia. Study the geography of the Long Plateau and the J 
Tigro-Euph rates hasin. Children suggest effects of these regions f 
upon the people occupying them. Tel! the Btory of CyruB and I 
of his conquests, as found in stories from Herodotus, by Church, f 
Draw a plan of the City of Babylon (found in Rawlinson'a Great ] 
Monarchies) and describe the walla, gates and streets of the city. I 
Wbat building materials did Chaldiea atTord? Children draw 
inferences as to the character of its architecture. Describe the 
mounds on which palaces were built, the X)alaco of Nebuchad- 
ni'Kzar, and the hanging (hardens. Show photographs of alabaa- 
ler slabs used in decoration and paintings of historic ornament 
Other uses of bricks; as, libraries. 

How was Cyrus educated? Answer found in "Ten Boys." 
Compare his education with oars. Show that the two ideas of 
Persian education, physical strength ( to ride a horse and to draw 
the how) and moral strength (to speak the truths were the result 
of I'ersian religion. Read from the Zend Avesla (Ten Great 
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^^^^fe ReligioiiB, JamcB Freeman Oarke], to ehow its teaching with re- 1 
^^^^^f gATil to the great etruggle going on in the universe between the ] 
^^^^r kingdom of light and the kingiJom of darkness, and man's rela' 
P tion to this Btru^le. Relation of Pereian education to Persian \ 

ii character. Show the working of despotic goyernments. 

Books op Rkpbrkncb. — Herodotus and Cimvch'a Stories from Herodo- 

tuH. Xenophon's Cyroppedia. For Xenophon'a account, tee 

Bloea' Ancient History, Five Gre«t Monarchies, Eawlineon. 

Ten Great Religions, Clarke. Ragozin's Clialdsea. 
Cuildkbn'k Rbading. — Ragozin's Chaldsn. fitory of India, Mara ] 

Pnitt The Ten Loya on tlie Road from Long Ago to Now, Jane | 

Andrews. 



Seventh Grade. 



HiBTOBv,— Tiie War of 1812. 

LrrBRATURB.— Old Ironsides, Holmes. 

Song. —Tlie Star Spangled Banner. 

DiSBOTioNH rou THE Teacher. —By means of readings on the Embai^ 
Act, impressment of seamen and the engagement of the Leopard 
and the Chesapeake, show thestandiiigof our own countryamong 
the nations. Indept'ndencenot yet fully secured. What regions 1 
were most affected by commercial difficulties? Why? Posilio 
of parties in regard lo Embiirgo Act, Arguments of each party 1 
in regard to the sdvisability of war. Pupils organized aa Senate J 
and House of Re prose ill a tives, vote on the declaration of war. f 
Views of young men in Congress. 

From the map, decide on the character of the war and necee- ' 
sary fortifications and movements. Condition of our army and \ 
i navy to undertake such a war. England's niivy compared to 1 
oars. (See third volume of McMaster'a lliatory, last chapter.) 
Dramatic description of the engagement between the Constitu- 
tion and the Guerriere. Trace the history of the Constitn- 
tion from its building to the present time. (See Atlantic Month- 
ly, Nov., '97; Library of American Literuturo, volume V, page 
" ij Old Ironsides, by Holmes.) Other nava! victories and tha. J 
I of the Chesapeake. Compare these successes of the Ameri-j 
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![ cana with what was expecU^d and with the engagemenis between J 
I the English and the French upon the sea. Shaw ci 
I cesa. Turn to operationa upon land and ehow cttusee 
I ure. Why was the control of Lake Erie necessary to uh7 VbIuq | 
f of a navy on the lakes? For Perry's victory, see McMaster's 
I fourth volume and the Building of the Naiion. Same for the 
f victory on Lake Cliamplain. Heaiilta of these two victories de- 
[ veloped. Show the effects upon our oommerce of the Blockaile 
I and tlie feeling of New England and other regions of the sea- 
board. (See McMaater, fourth volume.) Origin of the "Star J 
Spangled Banner." Read a description of the burniug of Wash- 
ington, from McMaater, Schouler, or the Life of Dollv 
Dramatic description of the defeat of the Britishiit New Orleans. ] 
Jackson's character aa shown at that tim 
I Discussion as to the treaty of peace. Was the war worth what 

I it cost? (See first volume of the life of Henry Clay, by Sehurz. ) 
Bead the reaolutiona of the Hartford Convention. Pupils judge ' 
their efiecia upon the popularity of the Federalist Party. 
Expression. — Writing of pointa of diacussion. 
DKAWiKO.^Maps of regions studied. 
BooKsoP Reference. —Hialoryofthe United States, McMaater. Hia- 
tory of the United States, Schouler, The Building of the Nation, 
Coffin. War of 1812, Johnson, Naval War of 1812, Roosevelt. 
Recollcctiona of a Lifetime, S. G, Goodrich. (Peter Parley.) 
The Early Daya in the Northwest (Chicago), by Mrs. John H. ■ 
Kinzie. The Life of Henry Clay, by Carl Schun. (Statesmi 
Series.) 



Eighth Grade. 



'Subject.— r/iB Fnidiil Period. 

Teacser's Re ADina.— Norman Conquest, Freeman; History of Civil- 
ization, Guinot; Britannica article on Feudalismi Annals of a j 
Fortress, Viol let-le- Due. 

Cuiuibkn'b Reading.— Ivanhoe, The Talipman, Marmion, by Scott; j 
Idylls of the King, Tennyson; Age of Chivalry, Biilflnch. 
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Directions for Teachers. — Follow the history of one feudal estate. 
Study it first with reference to its geography and show with this as 
an example the origin of feudal tenure. Erect a<;astle in the most 
favorable spot on this estate. Taking this castle as a center, all 
the feudal relations may be worked out, viz: The suzerain to the 
king, to his vassals in chief, to the sub-vassals and serfs, to the 
church, to the neighboring city. 

The social life may be described as the story proceeds, involv- 
ing the various types of the period. The military Ufe will ap- 
pear when the castle is besieged and defended and when the tour- 
nament is held. 

Drawing.— Gothic ornament from casts. Illustrations of the Age of 
Chivalry. 
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_0utline of Work in History and Literature. 

JANUARY. 



First Grade. 



jud the Python; rrouu'llnUBj 

DiREtTiosa voE THE Tkachkb. — Children deHcrihe oar wlntnr onndU 
tionB : iandBca])e, clothing, food, houeea, eporU. If wu hnil vary ] 
cold weather a |;real part of the year, what would bci Ihu ohuiiM | 
in our landscape? No trees, etc. From what would w" hillld 
our houses? 

Present pictures of northern countries. C'liililri-ii miKUonl food Of j 
people, bnilding ujaterial, and maleriat fur clolUing. Uiillil T 
Elekimo winter bouse, with (day molded intu blocks, DoiarittS i 
furniture of house. . Make as many impkinonta an powlblg, f 
Children imagine themseivcB Eskimos and decide wlial.clulliliig * 
they would need ; material; how obtained. Let tbeni drnhs doUi , 
in. Eskimo style, make Eskimo boat and sledge, and mold Ewklnio i 
dogs. Describe work and games of cliildren. Dcccrilw tlig 
appearance of summer in the Northland, aa compared with 
er, and build BUmmer house. 



SoNQ. — Little Indian Sioux or Crow, Eleanor Smith. 

Books op RaPERENtc.— United Stales Bureau ot Ethnology, lS87-'88: ' 
Point BaiTow Expedition, John Murdoch. Government Report: ' 
The Course of the Corwin. The Children of the Cold, Sehwatka. ' 
Mrs. Peary's Journal. Wood's Natural History of Man. 
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Second Grade. 



iprovementa. Our poUl 



HiBTonv.— Early pottery : Invention and i 
tery compared with that of early times. 

LiTEBiTUKE.— Story of Luca della Robbia, and of Palissy, the potteiJ 

DiBECTioNS FOR THE TE.iCHBbi. — As the children have studied the b 
gmninsa of Greek building, show them pictures of objects foun^ 
in Greek tombs. Among these objecte will be many made < 
clay. See Sebliemann'a "Troy" (Burckhardt), and "TheLifeo 
the Greeks and Romans," by Guhl and K5ner. Lead I 
children to notice the forms (relation of form to use), colors an4^ 
decorations {red ground with black fij.'urea, blai'k ground witlfl 
red figures) of these objects. Letltiem suggest bow the ini 
tion of pottery was made. Give them clay and allow them toM 
make dishes. They will criticise their own work, and byrepeatei" 
efforts improve it. Pour water into jars and discover need a 
baking. Compare their work witli tliat of early people — tbi 
Greeks and the pueblo builders (see historical cabinet). Stud|^ 
the potter's wheel from model or pictures. 

Childrenpaintsomeofibe simplest patterns in Greek omaiDeni^ 
andeopy these upon their clay vessels. Excursion to the Art lostiJ 
tttte. Effect of glazing noticed. 

Tell stories of Luca della Eubbia and PaliEsy. Show photograph! 
and casts of Luca della Robbia w 

tarM>BEN'sRBADi(ra.— Graudmolher Kaoline, froJU Wiltee's Storiea 
for Kindergartens and Primary Schools. 

9 Ebfbhenos,— Handbook of Pollery, Westropp, Machin^rjl 
f 'Saad the Processes of Induslrial Art", Barnard. (Government B*f 
•^) Analysis of Ornament, Wornuui. Lives of the Faintert^.l 
Life of Palissy. 
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Third Grade. 



I History.— Early Hiatory of Chicago. 

BECTioNs FOH Tbachers. — Make this, Bret of all, a good story in 
wh-ich the heroic labors of Marquette will epeak for the greatness 
of the man. Develop a clear picture of the site of Chieugo and 
the region about here. Fictures, field-lea^ona and sand-molding 
will aid in tbie. If po^ible, it would be a good plan to visit the 
rooms of the Chicago Historical Society, the Bite of old Fort I 
Dearborn, and of the KinzieHouse. Show the Indian village life | 
and the scenes of the chief adventures of the explorers by black- 
board drawings and other pictures. 
Books op Reference. — LaSalle and the Great West, Parkman. His- 
tory of Cook County, Andreas. History of Chicago, Kirkland. 



Fourth Grade. 



HiBTOBV. — Story of the life of Leonidas. 

PoKM. — Death of Leonidas. Croly. 

Directions fob TKAc-nEHs. — Present Leonidas as a hero. Describe 1 

Persian wars sufficiently to show the meaning of Thermopylae 
Tell all the pictiiresijiie details of the battle at the pass. Show 
pictures of Persian and Grecian warriors. Tell of the monumenta 
erected on the battlefield, and of the yearly games in honor of I 
Leonidas at his tombs in Sparta ; hut let this dee^cription of the 
battle be the climax of the story of Leonidas' whole life. Show J 
how he came to be such a man as he was. 

Vividly picture Sparta and its environs, a typical Spartan fl 
hou^ the gymoasia, the race-course, the market-place and it«fl 
happenings, Leonidas' hunting on Taygetus, 
esercines, his dress, his military drill, his public eating placs 
Show that the one purpose of all Spartan education and life waj 
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to make bardy Boldiera for the ma of the state. Weave theee 
general details into a diamaticstoryof the boyhood and youth of 
Leonidae. 

Show many pictnres of landacape, buildings, people. 

ExpreaaioQ from children. — Get frequent drawings and ] 
paintinga— E. g., of Taygetus, bootha in the market-place, 
children model Laconia in Band and mold Thermopylae and J 
Spartan house in clay. 

Reading LosBons. — Let the teacher write short reading lessona I 
about things that are dfficuit rapidly to pictnre — e. g., Xerxes' 
army, exercises in the gymnasium, operations in the market- 
place, happenings at a certain public mesa. 
Books op Rkpebbsck. — Life of Lycurgua, Plutarch. Greek Hlstoriea 
(per indei under Lycurgus, Sparta, Thermopylae). Greece and 
Rome, von Falke (passim). Herodotus (book vii). Encyclo- 
picdia Britannica (ander Sparta, Laconia, Thermopylae 
Lycargim 



Fifth Grade. 



Hbtohy. — Story of La Salle. 

DiBBcrioNS FOB Teaorers. — The subject of the December 
Geography lessons is "The St. lawrenee and Misaissippi 
Valleys." This fact should be taken advantage of hy making tb« 
children's geographical knowledge nseful in their History ] 
lesBoce. Show the route taken by La Salle by means of black- J 
board drawings and other pictures. Tell the story of La 6all^8.| 
life so well that it will be unneceEsary to say in so many words -J 
that be was a "great man." Picture the conditions that made I 
up the life of the early explorers and colonists. The blackboard'] 
drawings should show scenery, animal life, means of transpoi^J 
tation, dwellings and defences, costume and weapons. 

Books o^ Eekbrence.— la Salle and the Great West, FBrkmui.J 
History of Cook County. Mrs. Catherwnod's Story of Tonty. 
QiDren's Reading. — Selectiona from Farkman'a Ia Salle. ^9^ 
Storj of Tonty. McMurry's Pioneer History Stories, 
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Sixth Grade. 



* HiBTORV. — Athenian life in the time of Pericles. 
LiTERATDRB. — StoTj of the Iliad, CbuFch. The lalea of Greece, Byron. \ 
Directions for Tbacbbrs. — Make a model of the eite of Athene, 
showing Acropolis (with buildings), Pays, Areopagus, MuBeum, , 
CephisauB and Ilissus, Academy, Lyceum, Stadium, Ceramictw, 
etreet of tripods, Prytaneum, theatre of Dionysua, market-place, 
city walls, Piraeus. Have as many pictures as posalbte of J 
buildings (as restored, if this is possible) of streets, of people. 
Have the model constantly before your class. 

Tell a storv of some Athenian boy, orof yourself and of your 1 
alasa transplanted into ancient Athens. Bee the hero ii 
home, at bis school, at his gymnasium, walking through the j 
streets and the market place with hi9 pedagogue, journeying to I 
the Piraeus to see the navy, witnessinir a drama in the theatre of | 
Dionysus, taking part in the Panathenuic games in the Stadiu 
going as victor in the procession to the Parthenon. The 
picturesque side of government, also, lihoiild be shown. Trace 
the movements of your hero on the model and show pictures of 
places and things as they occur in your story. It will be observed 
that the endeavor of the course is to put blood into the body of 
old Athena. i 

>N. — Make visit to the Art Institute, noticing in particular ' 
the frieze of the Parthenon, which represents tlie Panathenaic \ 
procession. Point out statues of orators as likeneeseB of those who I 
addressed the peopile on the Pnys. Let statues of athletes 
illustrate exercises of the gymnasia and of the Panathenaic 
games. Place in your model ae many of the other statut 
poasiblt'. 

s"3 lU:.iti IS':.— Story of Cleon, from Miss Andrews' "Ten j 
Boys.-' 
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— Drawmg and painting of Greek borders and capital^ 
Molding of the iiilla (jf Athens, in sand. Written express 
jadgments upon certain pointa of Atlienian life. 

cs. — Greece and Rome, von Falke. Dictionary of Archib 
tiire, Stuart (per index). Encyclopiedia Britannica (Athene 
Panathenam), Aspasia, Hamerling. HiatorieB of Greece ( 
indejc, nnder Athene, Acropolis, Pericles, Firieus, Solon, etc.)^ 
Cleveland's Antiquities. Greefc EdQcation, Davidson. Primer ol 
Greek Literature, Jebb. 



SevcQtb Grade. 



mv.— From the War of 1813 to the Mexican War. 

Kewisauosarier the War of 1813: (a)IiitBnial!mpiDTemeiitB; (fiJStSTai; 

(c) iho Tar in. 

Tbe Monroe Doctrine. 

New political parties: National-Republican andlMinocratlc-Bepnblloaiijf 

Rise of the IVhig Parly. 

tnyemlnn of tbe locomotive and bulldlns ot railroads. 

Comtnetclal Panic ot 1837. 

fc Liter ATiTHE. — The Legend of Jubal, George Eliot. Longfellow's^ 
Kenimos, and other poems of invention. Selections from Wet^a 
Bter'fl Bunker Hill Orations and Reply to Hayne. 
BECTioss FOR THE TeACHEH-^Read the atory of Monroe's journey I 
from McMaster'a fourth volume. Trace the movement of popurj 
lation westward, and show need of roade and canals. Be ' ' 
of steamship navigation on tbe Ohio and Mississippi rivers andfl 
the Great Lakes. Bead deHcriptions of life in the Northweafr* 
Territory in 1820, (Sheldon's American History.) Admission 
of New States into the Union: Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Ala- 
bama. Trace boundary line between slave and free states. Why 
did the admission of Missouri present a new difficulty? Trace 
resultfi of invention of spinning-jenny and cotton-gin upon the I 
slavery question. Read ajieeclies of Henry Clay and others oi^ 
the Uiaiouri question. Was the compromise a wise one? ArgaJ 

Study the Monroe Doctrine from original documents. (S< 
Vmericau History LeaSets, A, Lowell & Co, or Old South I 
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Ilete. ) Recent applicationa of the doi'trine. Character atudieB of J 
Clay, John QuiDcy Adams, and Jackeon. 
Show the effect of the War of 1812 upon our manufactures 
and seltict argumentB for and against the tariff of 1816. PoBition 
of sectiona of country in regard to protective tariff. Trace clisnge 
of sentiment in North and South before the tariff of 1824 aud 1828. 
New party divifliona. Study the Webster-Hay ne debate. (See 
vol. iv of Library of Aqjcrican Literature and Speech in Reply to , 
Hayne, Maynard and Merrill; also Webater-H ay ne Debate, Riv 
Hide.) NnlliScatioD and JackBon'B policy in regard to it. Was ' 
the compromiBe a wise one? Argument on the value of protective 
tariff in our own time. 
Jaokeon'B relation to our civil service. Compare with John 
Qnincy Adams. Jackson'a relation to the bank of the United 
Btalea. EiBe of the Whig Party. 
Story of the invention of the locomotive and the value of I 
railroads in the development of the West. Condition of Chicago i 
from 1830 to 1840. 
[ Financial panic of 1937; causes and results and relation to ' 

power of Wh ig Party, 
Books of Refbrknce. — Statesmen Series: Henry Clay; John Qiiincy 
Adams; Andrew Jackson; Daniel Webster. History of the United ', 
States, vol. iii, Schouler, Twenty Years in Congress, Blaine. 
Webster's Great 8|>eecheB, (Litlle, Brown & Co.) Library of i 
American Literature. Building of the Nation, CoSin. History of i 
the United States, vol. iv, McMaster. Triumphs of Inveutions, 
Fife, Book of Illustrious Mechanics, HemmerslBy, (Hartford. ) 
Machinery and ProcesBee of the InduEtrial Arts, Barnard. 
(Government Report. ) Stories of Invention, Hale. 



Eigbtb Grade. 



HisTORv. — Magna Charta and the Origin of the House of Commons. 

t Dn ecTioNB Fon the Teacmeh. — Review the slory of the origin and 

t ilevelopDient of the House of LordB and compare the English 

P nobility with that of the continent. Show bow this resulted li 
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Magna Charta. Compare the Magna Charta with the American 
(lociiriicnts of a similar nature. Make a stndy of the growth of 
frro citicB and show the effect of this upon the rise of the Gom- 

niotiH. 

ll<M>KH OK Ukkkkknce. — History of the English People, Grreen. History 
of tlio Kriglish Constitution, Creasy. Civil Grovemment, Fiske. 
Tlin Hritannica article on England. Constitutional History of 

Ktiglaiid, Stubbs. 

(Jiiildukn'm liKADiNd.— Shorter History of the English People, Green. 
Thn Mfigiia Charta in Fiske's Civil Government. King John, 
Hhfik(*Hpoaro. History of England, Montgomery. For M^gri ft 
('harta, ttvo Old South Leaflets. 
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, Outline of Work in History and Literature. 

FEBRUARY. 



pirst Grade. 



HisTORV. — Iiwentlon of Poitery. 

LfTERATunE. — Grandmother Kaoline, from Wiltse's Kiiiiiergarten i 
Rtoriea, and tbe Porcelain Stove from Ouiila, adapted by Kate \ 
Dniiglaa Wiggin in The Story Hour. 

Di&ECTioNB FOR THE Tbachkr. — Show a collcctjon of beautiful and 
useful pieces of pottery. I^et children diacusa uses and beautlea 
of these. Then aoppose no diabea available and ask what tliey 
could use in their stead. Help them by suggesting that you 
have a tea party oa the next day, ueing as dishes euch things aj 
they can find in the achool-yard. Or, if th's is impracticable, , 
place around the room a horn, a cocoanut shell, a hollow stone, | 
B. Bhell, a hollow piece of wood, a gourd, a piece of akin, etc., 
and oak the ehildrcn to bring you water in whatever they can 
End. Tben let them dlBcuss the goorl and bad points of these 1 
primitive disbes, and use their invention in improving them. 
Then show them dishes that some primitive people made out of ] 
such things as you have been using, e. g., Indian stone dish, ' 
Eakiuo bone dish, calabash, prejiarcd gourd, Indian baskets. 
Let them think of cooking iu these dis-hes, of coating the baskets 
with clay, of using the clay aliine. Then let them mold In clay 
such dishes as the^ please. Let them u*!e them for water end 
discover the need of baking. Bhow kiln and bake dishes. Let 
them decorate their dishes. Show these pieces of biscuit clay 
and a glazed dish together. Put water in both and discover need 
of glaBing. Describe the process. Show and explain potter's 
wheel. Let children invent a mold, Again show beautiful 
piecis of pottery, e. g., Worcester, Wedpewood, Delft. Explain 
process of making. Tell stories of Luca della Robbia anil of 
Taliasy. 
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|ltiEAt>iKo LseoNa, from blackboard.— Simple veDlcnceti on such Bi 

jecta 08 the foUowini;: Palisey; work of Lm-a della Robbia; di^ 
covery at Dresdcnj Wedge^ood; dcsirrliitioti of pottery factors 
Nanking's pcirci^lain tower. 

lOK. — Virit Field CQlumbian Mum-um, all anthropological e 
hibita, and ceramic room. 

p SKFicHEaica. — Enpyclopedia Brilannica, article*— Pottery, I^tim 
l.uca della Robbia. Lives of the I'uinters: Liica didln It'^bbia^ 
Vaeari, 



Second Grade. 



IIwniBv AND LtTttRTORK. — The Ody»*ty. 

DiitKiTioNH ¥•>& Tiiu Teacfif.r. — This stiidy deals with the hero 
perlnd of Greek life and continues'the work on pritnitivo c 
ditions in society. While the etoty should occupy the fonf 
Krouiidand ehouldbo beautJfuUy told for it<4 own sake, a tliorong) 
study of all tho conditions of lifo at that tinio should be u 
Study the architecture, ship construction, Interior fumiehing d 
bouHCH, ornament, custuintt, wt<apons, tools, nnd, in general, tu 
ways of doing tilings In the Homeric time. This work will tl 
inelliK:luiil without a cunstnnt use of pictures. Carefully selectfl 
portions of the iH>em itself may bo read to the chlMr 
their interest is stront; enoug^h to hujp them in following t 
reading. 

' Books oi: Rbfbhencb.— Antiquities, Scliliemann. Houses and HonBJ 
life, Viollet-le-Duc. New Chapters in Greek History, Gardin«( 
Costnmeof the Ancients, Hope. 

Otni-oREN'a Rbadino. — The Story of Uljesea for Youngest I 



Third Grade. 

■Htstorv. — Earlji Chicago; Story 0/ LnSalh'; Fort Dairbom. 

BtrrKaATUBE. — Lrmgfellmv'ii Hiaivallm. 

■DiRKcmoNs FOB THE Teacher.— Tho early history of Chicago and t 

neighboring region is the center of this work, but the whaC 
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story of La Salle's life is told to Bhow the heroic labors of therd 
men who made our life here possible. The etory should be ci 
stantly accompanied by blackboard drawings, illustrating ever;''! 
feature of their life throughout their journey. Additional infor'f 
■nation concerning the Indians, La Siille's friends or enc 
mode of erecting forts, ways of entrapping and hunting tbel 

uala, etc., may be given in the form of reading lessons. 

r HuFBitENCK.— La Salle and the Great West, Parkman. Hia- I 
tory of CoQk County, Andreas, History of Chicago, Kirkland. J 
American Biography, !? parks. 



Fourth Grade. 



TOBY. — &ory of Socrate^ Boyhoood; an imaginative treatment of;J 
the general facia in regard to a typical Atiienian boy's life. 
* Directions tob the Teacher. — Tell a story with the boy Socrates for J 
hero, setting forth the poor hou^e in which he was born,.^ 
together with its surroundings; ihe potter's shop oi 
maker's shop across the street; the ceremonies at Kocrates' birth;. I 
occupation and dress of bis father and mother; how the bo^a 
amused himself at home; the work at school and afrthe gym- f 
nasiutn; appeamnce of the streets through which he walked to-fl 
school; his walk to PirfL'Us, one day, to see the ships; his trials ' 
in learning to be a sculptor; wliat he saw when he was one day 
sent to the market-place; how he saw the building of the Par- 
thenon. Indeed, do everything to give the children the Greek 
feeling, to make them at home in Athens. Make them n 
city and the country round about— m on ntaine, rivers, sea, 
flowers, animals, buildings, and pvople. 

Let children do as many as they can of the things the Oreeka J 
did, ft 3., play Greek games, moid formsof Greek vasesinclay,. { 
write a simple dictation on wax tablets. Make these tablets by J 
nnearing a email, thin board with paraffine. Make the stylus " 
a small stick of wood. Study Greek forms in our arcliitei'ture. 

During Che next month the later and more definite biographjnj 
of Socrates wilt be taken. 
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, Matnriai,.— PIctunti, moileln, or acluti! objects at every poiat, r. g^ 

]j\vUittm lit Gn'nk lionws, model of Acropolis, ftc^uuDe ofGr^ek 

viu>i>«, OhHik dresB, 
Ant Kjr-niomioH.— M«td in clay; Socratee' house; Greek vaeee; statue 

iir Atliunti. Miiltl Atliuna in Band; baild ^rtbeooD of iroo>l«s 

Itliii'kK) luiliiil'untitliauH. 
Wnrri'iiN K^i-rkhmion. — C'<iDalanl!y have childrea comparing Athei 

liri< wllli HpBrtun ami Atiieriimii, frequently having compariaon'l 

ulnl.Bd In wril.injt on the blstkbDard. 
Hxdiruiwm.— ViiiU Ureck room in Art Inj^titnta 
Iliiiiuii vr KuKHiiaNOE.— Oreeco tind Rome, von Folke. Aspa&ia, 

IlHinerllnK. Illntory of Greece, vol. iii, sec. i, Dnni;. Dio 

ll(iii(ir.v "f Ari'hllcfturo (article on Alheng), StuarL 



Fifth Grade. 



lIlK'i'Oiiv.— TVic f.y'mij of Virginia. 

V<inM.~ Tim SpimUh Armada, Mucaulay. 

DniHi'TKiNN full THB TiwcHEK.— Tisll the story of John Smith's adven* I 
llifmii lift) lioforc his conneclion with the colony. (See Fiske'fl 4 
lllil Vlr^hiU iirul Inlrnrlnclion to "Settlement of Virginia.") j 
Pnnn thn otory nrilm Sppininh Armadsiaa abusis, ehoivthe coH' J 
(Ittl'inn In Ktiiilnnd which h'd to the formation of the colony. J 
Krnm John Hinllh'ii True Relation, in "Settlement of Virginia," 
tnu'tilliii foruijitiim nf tbti Luudur) Compitny, ite instructions, the 1 
voyage, iti'ltloinonl and early years of colonial history. Compans i 
thU oriuinfll wiiirce with iwconnt given in Fitke's Old Virginl* / 
nnil oilier bookH. In connection with reading and story telling 1 
itinly Ilia ijeography of Virginia, its structure, soil, climate and < 
vegetalion. Triice the effect of raiding of tobacco as a etaplfl' J 
product U[ion Huilal life, sclioola and government. Here let the j 
ohlUlrL'n niuke aa many infc'rences as j«»aEiblp— aa, the size of I 
^fJMitaticina ; where manufactured articles were obtained j na J 
• nor dtius; need of elavea ; classea of society ; kind o 
4 iniit of government, etc. FicIiirephiiitalionlifoBsfuIlytl 
^le. Show pictures from bistorii'al cabinet (See Fi^tfu^ 
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While teaching, notice whether the chiliiren like beat J< 
Smith's own story or the atory of other writf re or that told by 
the teacher. 

f Refbrencb. — The eettlement of Virginia, from Hutorical ^ 
Cliisaic Reaiiings, Maynard and Merrill. Captain John Smith's 
True Relation in American History Leafletw, Lovell. Old 
Viririnia and her Neighbors, John Fiske. Doyle'a Virginia. 
Cooke's Vir^nia. Epoch Series— The Colonies, Thwaites. The 
Engliah Ooloniea in America, Boyle. The English Colonies in 
America, Lodge. American History Told by Contemporaries, 
Edited by Hart, 



Sixth Grade. 






raroET.— ZVie Age of Chivalry. 
LiTERATCRB.— Scott's IvBohoe, Talisman and I^dy of the Lake 
(Selections). Ballad of Chevy Chase. CliauMr's description of 
"re. King Robert of Sicily, Longfellow. 
■•OH THE Teacher.— Let this bp, in so far as possible, an 
n course. Describe condition of middle ages — no police- 
state troops, no courts ofjustice to protect people. Tben 
put the question, "How will a man live — his probable occupation, 
dresaand house?" Let the children draw their idea of a good 
house (or a man of that time. Then have before them a large 
picture of & complete castle. Let children discover uses and 
advantages of different parts. Let them ima^ne the relations 
between this man in the castle and the neighboring farmers and 
knights, so working out the idea of vassals and pages. Let them 
discover probable occupations of the jteople in Ihe castle in time 
of peace— hunting, hawking, tournament, duties of pages, 
education and duties of eequiroe, indoor games, feasts, embroider- 
ing, etc. Have children work out character of battle, actions and 
dreasof knight and of esquir,?, knighting of an esi)uire on Sfid of 
battle. Imagine castle attacked by an enemy. Let the children 
take sides, some to attack, some to def nd the castle, discovering 
for tbemseiFcs all possible nieans of attack and defence— dls- 
podtjon of men, scaling ladders, mangonel, cat, float, moving 
tower, mine, et«. Make them know that this was the life of the J 
people of ti>« middle ages. Let them diacover luiy u£ o 
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COUESE OF STUDY 



cuBtonis that are Burvivala of the habits of the times of cLivnlry, 
e. g., doffing the hat, use of "Sir" in address. 

Rbadimo. — Afteir the children have discovered different iwints, 

order to give them the fire and color, let them read or hear \ 
brilliant accounts of these things. Let them read on the Tourna- 
ment eelectiona from the seventh, eighth and ninth chapter* 
Ivanhoe, or from Aslauga's Knight. Let the teacher read U> 1 
thcui on the jester "The Jester's Sermon," hy G. W. Tliombury, 
in Ciinmoclc's sc ool speaker; on a hawking party, first four ' 
Blanzaa of "The King," by Riley, in " Afterwhik's." Supple- 
mentary reading: Story of Giiilbert in Jane Andrews' "Ten 
Boys." The teacher may, too, assign topics to different memhere 
of the class with references to be read and reported upon in 
writing for the next day. 

Materials. — Pictures of castles, costumes, en^a^menta, hunting- 
parties, tapestries. If possible show a suit of armor. 

Excursion,— Visit Art Institute to see tapestries, snitB of armor, cast , 
of King Arthur, casts of statues and cathedral doors in French j 

Books op Reference. — Chivalry, Gautier. Annals of a Fortr<»E8, Le 
Due. Habitations of Man, Le Due. Ivaohoo, Scott. Encyclo- , 
pedia Britannica, articli'S on Castles and Knighthood. Middle | 
Ages, vol. i.,Uallam. Iconograpliic Dictionary. 



SevcQth Grade. 



/ Texof, mid Urn Mrxiam Wat, 
Lite a A TUBE.— TAt! BigUtiii Papers: Thrash Away, etc.; What Mr. 
Robinion Tliinks; The Debate in the Sennit. 1%^ AngeU if ' 
J Visln, Whittier. The Arsenal, ai Sprmgjkld, Longfellow. 
DmBCTioNS FOR THE Tea(tjeii. — Read original studies found in 
Sheldon's American History on the Oregon Trail, the Spanish 
West and the Americans in Texas, Discuss the causes of oppo- 
sition to the annexation of Texas to the Unitei) Stales. 

Compare tlie questions at issue in the election of 1840 and thaf 
of 1844. Give description of the enthuaiasm of the "log-cabin"' 
"hard-cider" campaign. (See Scboulcr's Hi-tory, vol- iv. f 

Compare with this the earneatnei^flof the campaign of li 
yU-) Invention of llie telegrajib. Sliow reason for Heni 
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Clay's popularity, ^is attitude on the Texas question. (Read 
the Ealeigh letter, p. 405.) Attitude of the Liberty Party. (See 
Life of Henry Clay, bySehurz.) Read Clay's Alabama letter 
(vol. ii, p. 260). Show effect of this letter upon the Liberty Pai ty | 
and flaally upon tbe election. 

Bead selections from the Biglow Papers, to illiiatrate the J 
opposition to the Mesican War. (See vol. v, Schouler, for de- , 
Bcription of Gen. Scott and Zachary Taylor; also, description 
the battle of Buena Vista and the taking of Mexico.) Give argu- I 
ments for and against this war. Was it juEtifiitble? 

Read Whittier's Angels of Buena Viata, and Longfellow's ] 
Arsenal at Springfield. Discuss the relation of wnr to civiliza- 
tion. Are there any signs of the discontinuance of war? 

Study the Wihnot Proviso. (See Blaine's Twenty Years in 
Congress.) Give argumenta for and against it. Draw map of 
territoi-y gained by this war. 

Read from Sheldon's History Selections on Gold in California. 
Effect on character of settlement. Free Soil party and Taylor's I 
election. (See Schurz's Life of Henry Clay, vol. ii.) Compare ] 
events of our time with those of fifty years ifco, 
■'Books or RBFBRBfjcE. — Hfstory of the United States, Schouler. 
Twenty Years in Congress, Blaine. Life of Henry Clay, Carl 
Scliurz. Libraryof American Literature, vol. v, p.404. Century 
Magazine, Nov., 1890, etc. Oregon Trail, Purkman. The Making 
of the Great West, Drake. Political History of the United 
States, Goldwin Smith. Stories of American Progress, Wright. 
The Bui Iding of the Nation, Coffi a. 



Eigbtb Grade. 



HwroBT. — TTie EeriaUsaTux. 

TURB. — The Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare. Columbus, Lowell. 

BiBEWioNS FOR THE Teacher. — Make a general survey of the Middle 
Ages, with the idea of showing the movement toward renaBcence. , 
Study the civilization of the Saracens in the ninth and tenth 
centuries (Draper). Trace the origin of the compass, guniiowdtr, 
paper and printing. Show how the Crusades and the Fall of 
Constantinople brought the weslem people into further contact ] 
with the older civilizations, Cova'patft \.\ift «^vt*. <sl 'j-wi^t.^MK 
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with the mediaeval spirit, and make dear in this way the mean- 
ing of Humanism. Trace from the Crusades tlie growth in 
f(eofn*aphicnl knowledj^e up to the circumnaviKation of the eartli. 
(Finke's DiKCovery of America.) Show the effects of this know- 
le<l>;e antl tho new ideas in astronomy upon the intellectual 
movomeiit. The effiK't of thin great increase in intellectual fmwer 
on Knglaml in preneuteil in the picture of the Elizabethan ])eriod. 
(Tiiine). Sir Walter Kaleigh isagoo<l embodiment of tho spirit 
of tho time. 

DooKHoF Ukkkkknck.— Britannica article on ''Renaissance." Italian 
UenaisHunoe, SyiiuindH. Intellectual Development of Euroi>e, 
Dnii>er. KIhi^ of the Univeruities, Ijaurier. History of Educa- 
tion, Compayro. Discovery of America, Fisko. English 
Literature, Taine. 

Drawing. — Renaissance ornament from casts. 
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Outline of Work in History and Literature. 

^k MARCH. 



pirst Grade. 



HiaTQRV. — Deyriccsfor meastiring time. 

Literature. — Sun Myths; Phaethon; Balder. 

DiREcriuxa pos tub TBACUEK-^DiscuHS the nses that chiMren make of 
clocks. Ask how Hiawatha told time. Tell story of his watuh- 
ing sun and shadows. Let the children make sbadow-atick by 
pasting a short upright on a horizontal aqiiare of carilbourd. Let 
them place this in a eunny place and mark the ehadow on the 

I cardboard at various times. So introduce the sun-diaJ. Let 
children make a dial of Berosus (see explanation in Eni'yclopedia 
Britann:(!fl} and a common sun-diul (t^ee Mr. Carley's dlrei^tioua in 
eioyd work}. 
Show a simple clepsydra, consisting of a can with a 
hole in the bottom through which the wat^r drips itilKj a glass 
tnmbler. Mark on the glas^ the heiglit of the water for dillerent 
minutes. Let children diecusB faults and advantages of this do- 
▼ice and suggeat improvements. Make a clepsydra in which 
water from faucet falls upon a water-wheel, to whose mnvable 
&zle is attached a wire arm perpendicular to the axle. Within 
Koch of this arm place a cog-wheel which will be moved by the 
«nn when the water-wheel revolves. Nnar circumference of cog- 
wheel attach a straight wireparalle! to axle of cog-wheel. At end 
of this wire, facing the cog-wheel, place a dial gradnated in a. 
Circleforagiven amount of time. As tlie water flows, the wire 
indicator will point out the time on the dial. 
Tell Btories of Plato's clepeydra and of the Tower of Winds in 

I Athena. Show sand-glass. Let children make a trial instru- 

)f paper and experiment for amount of 
g Alfred's candle, showing a liglit*^ cai 
Jor aUort periods of time. Describe a flo 
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A l>«n>luluni cliH-k nnd explain the movetnenl, oeitiK esUi 
tH!n<l<iliim, §priiig and Bot of eoj^-whecls, to Ulustrntc drtaita. '" 
Ninriex of Htitumittio clocks, r.>7.,Stj-a«Bbiirgclocknndcuck[MC'lovfc,'^ 
of iild culonia] clocks, of chlnieA, of tiny iiwm wnti-lics, uf tcll-talv 1 
ctovk. Expl^n rt'laiioii belwi.tin our clocks and tho sun. 
KiAiiiNo Lksonb. — Ularkhoan] gotiConcca apon [tarU i>f tlio work, d. 1 
g., fiowur cluck, tdl-diln cIut-k.Htciry orucoloniul clock, ndaptl^.j 
Uon of "The DiHCoiitcntod I'endulum." 
-The World, from Wlilltier'a OUild Life. 



POKM,- 

BOOKS 



RsFEBBMCK.— Articles on clocha, watches, dialing, olepsydmj 
aanil-glaes, in cncyolopedlns, dictionaries and inecbAnicftldiotiog 
nrit'B. "Celebrated Clncka" in Populur Science Monthly, i 
xxK, "Clocks of Roiidaine," in "Fanciful Tales," Stockloik^ 

North Aiuerifiin Uuviow, vol. xxix. 



Second Crad«. 



HiBTOitr. — Matmen and CuMomt of the Otfei*. 

IiiTEaATVitK. — Storieti from the Odyssey coDtinuod: Circo'a Palace; 
The Hong of the Sirens; Oilypso's lelund; The Tempest and Ar- 
rival at the Phicacian Land. 

DiHBCTioNs yOA THR Trachkr.— Tell each slory to the children in your 
own words. Make blackboard drawings ofthescenes, ifpoeaibte. 
It la often well (o draw as you talk. In preparing your stories, 
study the motive of each and select the detail that will beet 
develop that motive. Put these details into simple yet dramalfc 
language. Omit such parlicularaas are not suitable for the chil- 
dren. lUuHirale your work by pictures of houses and furniture 
of houses, dress, ships and other objects meiitiuned. Let the 
children express freely in drawing, painting and writing. 

Mabino.— Model of Ulysses" raft. See model insloyd room. 

ConttrtKllOn of t/'(»JHM' flq^.— Material nawlsil; ulralBtilfloft-wood iwim, 
nallfl.oloth tor sail, a drill Htoii Inch In cllamelor. I'or lUofoiindollon una 
nine stralKbt lUoceE about K to 1 Inch In dlamotur. Make ttie onu for tbe 
middle lag IS Incbeii long, tbe two to go on eacb side or tbls ^ liiub tbortor, 
the next two % Incb eborter than tbese, and so aii. Fasten ibeae pkoes tn- 

UaolAereml pointed. Place one cross-ploce S iDcboa from tbesquure end. 
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and [be others Incbes from that. These two cross-piGCes should be madeol 
It loclilileceawlih two ojiposllefapea slightly Ballened. A plstform lanaxl 
made of pJeces H Inoh Id dlameLer, extendlDgfrom one crchw-ptece to the 
othot. Thli, Ebould come to within about » [uch o[ the sides of the raft. 
^CItI■uke& fence about IM Inch high around the outer edge of the p!atfonn_ 
Drill bales for oprlg^hts abont m laeb apart and weace In i^lender willow 
twlgB. A matte Inches blgblBlbeii placed at the forward cad or the ptat- 
lormand fitted with a sail 6 Inches square, hung from a yard (crois- piece) 814 
inches \ooe. At thu back end of the platform set up a slick IH Incb hlgA'l 
with a fork at the end, to serve as au oar-iock for the eteerlng oar. 
ahould be about B inches long. (I. H. tlai 

Reading.— Sloty of Ulyeses for Youngest Readers, nayis. 
Books of RETEttEUCK.— See February work. 




Third Grade. 



roBY. — Early nittory of Chiciigo. 
ITKBATCKK.— Longfellow's Hiawatha. 

POR TBB Teacher. — The idea of this month's work is to 
show, in a eiuall degree, the industrial beginnings of our own city. 
Tell the atory of the early eettlera here who came for the fur- 
trade. IlluBtratB this by pictures of the Indian hunting, of the 
trading depots and of the articles of eichange. The government 
recognition of the settlement comes with the building of Fort 
Dearborn. Describe the fort, its aituation, the garrison life and 
tell the etory of the massacre {omitting the too horrible details). 
By means of many anecdotes told by early settlers and viaitora 
the children may be led to imagine the conditions of life here at 
that time. 

Tell the story of some family traveling from the Eastern 
States to Chicago. Tell a story of an emigration farther 
Test and the founding of a western farm. Describe the work 
done on this farm and the traiisporWtion of the jjroducls to 

I. I-et the children decide what industries would grow 
out of the needs of the town. 

r EsFBRENCE.— The Fergus Papers, History of Cook County, 
Andreas. History of Chicago, Kirkland. Wauhun, Mi 
Hiatory of HIinois, Ghirdiner and Struve, 



COURSE OF STUDY 



Fourth Grade. 



History. — Sory <i/ Suemln' Mnrihoml. 

DiBBCTio.vB FOB THB Tbaciibiu— The priioe intention of the coarae fi 

to jfivo a liero-atory, the weondnry une ie to Oil the diild's minm^ 
with iniHj?ee of the malerial beauty of Athens. It will be largeljrj 
therefore, a story anil picture w>iirtHi with artiBlic expression c 
tlie child's part to dc^epen Ihe eflect of the matiTinl beauty. 

Asa continuation of laat [uonth's work, detu-ribc! the Panatbenai 
games and procession, showing piuturea of studion, alhlet 
chariote and horses, Athenian atri'cts, Propyli>a, itilerior i 
exterior of Parthenon. Take children to Art Iiisliliite la sib 
cast of the frieze of the Parthenon. 

In tho Blory let the effort be to picture the beauty of Socrat«i 
character. But for children tliia can be done only by meau ( 
illustrative incidente. For inetancc, his bravery is illustrated b 
hissavinK of Alclbiades' life at Potidtea, and by his reftising t 
obey the Thirty in regard to Leon; his justice by hie action iai! 
regard lo the affair of Aryinusai when he was president of th« J 
Aseembly. Here pictures of the Pnyxand of orators, and a de-fl 
Bcription of the Ai'sembly must be given. He ia proved ML 
honorable man by his refusal to escape from prifon wl)en it WM 
poHsible and by hiri reftising to compromise with hia jury, 
proved philanthropic and sincere by not accepting money forh 
instruction and by his rcfui^al of an iriviialinn to live a life of^ 
.wealthy leisure in Macedon. 



Ab the cause of hia chnngo of occupation, tell the Btory of J 
Chaerephon's visit to Delphi and the effect of the oracle upon J 
Hioi'rateB. (iivu pioturesand diwitipllona of fXilphiand account] 
of tho methods of the Pytlila. Explain eliiifly the kind o 
teochera that had t»en In Athena before Socrates, t. e. 
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sophiela, and llie evil effect of their leaching on the young men. 
Tell that Socrates wished to teach men to be good, and fbow how 
be did it— that is, describe his method of teaching. This might 
be well done by means of a reading lesson in Ihe form of a di.;- 
logne in Plato's manner upon some question of childish ethicp. 
Tell by story and pictures of the places where Socralei tauaht, 
i. e., market-place, gymnaeiuin, streets, banquelB, at ibe homes 
of hia friends. Tell, in detail, of the rharge. the trial, the im- 
prisonment, and the death, illuminating Socrates' beautifbl char- 
acter with all the little incidents that Plato (ells in hs ''Phteilo." 
It will ba necessary to explain in some detail Athenian courts 
and processes of law. 

B Lessoms. — Indicated above, 
^ Expression. — Any exercise that will emphasize the influence of | 
Athenian beauty. 
■Written Lkhunh.— For instance, children's judgments of various 

of Socrates;children'B ideas as to wbat Socrates would have said | 
if he had seen them do certain things. 
JniLDBEu'e Rbadino.— Stories of Marathon, Thermopylse, and Salamii I 
from Guerter's Story of Greece. 

? HEFBKKsrB. — Apology, Pharfo, Crito, by Plato. Memora- J 
a, Xenopfaon. Selections from Pluto, Jowett and Knight ( 
AepHfiia, Hamerling. Life of Socrates, Wiggers. Life of So- J 
crates, Zeller. Socrates, Lamartine, iu "Celebrated Cliaracters." 
Greece and Rome, von Falke. History of Greece, vol. iii, aec. 2, 1 
Duruy. Socrates, Britannica. 



Fifth Grade. 



— J7i« Hyvtovih Colony. 
PlBBcnowsFOBTuaTRAcuEB.— Makeagood picture of the village of i 
8croobyi the church; the monor-house; the occupatjons of the J 
people; the meetings of the .Separatisls; the interf Tence of the I 
king, and the arrest of the people at Boston (England.) In the I 
BBine way picture the life of the Pilgrims in Amsterdam and J 
Leyden: the appearance of these cities; the kinds of work thfti 
PilgriniH took part in; the way the Dutch regarded thcni, aad th^ 
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reasons for the Dutch lolerance of them. Tell the rtory of their 
resolve to remove to the new continent (a board -map showing all 
the places involved). Compare the situations of New England, 
Virginia, and Guiana as posaibte places of residence. Their need 
of money for the enterprise will make clear the reasons fbr such 
combinations as the Plymouth and Virginia companies. 

Give the terms of agreennent between the colony and the 
"Adventurers," Through the first system of land-holding raise 
the question of socialism and individual ownership and let the 
children discuss it a. little (aa fer as they are able lo see and aa 
lax aa they are interested in the matter). Reconstruct by means 
of pictures, descriptions and stories the early New England life 
in detail. Compare the colony with that of Jamestown and find 
thecauseof their difTerence. The dramatic interest of the Btor« 
should not be alighted, and the personality of the leaders should 
be made to exhibit to the children the Puritan character. 
lOKS OF Rbference. ^Governor Bradford's Journal. Library c 
American Literature, vol. i, Sledman. The Beginnera of ) 
Nation, Eggleston. The Beginnings of New England, Fisk* 
English Colonies, Lodge. English Colonies, Doyle. 
f CHiLnREN'a Ebadikq. — Pilgrims and Puritans, Nina Moore. Mil4 
Standish, Longfellow. Slandisb of Slandish, Jane J. Austin. 



Sixth Grade. 



XY. — Qatiesofihe SeiiihiiirmaTy War. 
I LrrERATUKE. — Ballad of the Boston Tea Party, Holwies. 
I l^ATRRiALS. — Pictures from historical cabinet. Original doouBiM 
n historical cabinet. 

'OB THE T BACH BH.— Begin your work with an account q 
the Writs of Apsislance. Show their relation to England's laws d 
trade— 1060— 1700. Read some of these laws from Americs 
tory Leafieta and from Sheldon's American History. 1 
children give arguments for and against such laws. Read nlQ 
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ttODB from James Otis' &mouB Bpeech in defence of tlie r>i!oni-*R 
What was the "key nole of hisspeecJi'T Why did Jului Aiianu 
say that "Independence was then and there born"? 

Review the grievancea of the colonies in r^ard to their rela- 
tions with the mother country: myal governors, dcfi'nte. €^ui- 
pare the colonies in regard to their eelf goverutuent. 

What waa the effect of the fall of Frenih power upon the pos- 
ribility of a revolt of the English colonies from the mother 
conatry? Select Bpeeches on the Slamp Act from Bancroft's 
third volume. Let the pupils oi^nnize us an English Parliament 
and give. thespeeches ma'ie by Englishmen on the Stamp Act. 
Compare the Stamp Act and ihe Writs of Assistance aa to the 
principle involved. Why did George the Third wish to have 
thisact pafised? (See sketch of the character of Geor^ the Third 
in Green's Short History). From the speeches given allow the 
children to discover llie attitude of the different political parties 
in England on this subject. Read fromFiske's War of Independ- 
ence, pp. 58-<i4. Select speeches showing the arguments ajtainst 
the Stamp Act in the American Colonies. Discuss the Slamp 
Act Congress, the riots, and other acts of opposition. 

Let Bpeeches on the Repeal be discussed in a similar way to 
those on the passage of the Act. Try to secure an umlerptanding 
of the principle of "taiation without representation." Read the 
first chapter in Fiske's Civil Government. 

The New Taxes of 1767— how received? Give vivid descrip- 
tion of Boston Massacre (1770), and of Boston Tea Parly (1773). 

[ Bead selections from Burke's Speech on American Taxation. 

I (Maynard and Merrill: 12 cents.) Boston Port Eill{1774), Read 

I account of First Continental Congress from Lodge's .Story of the 

I HflTolution in Scribner's Magazine (Jan., 1898). 

f Eefebence. — History of the Uniti:d Slates, Bancroft, vols. 
■ iiand iii. Principles and Acts of the Kevolution, Niles. His- 
l toryof Boston, Frothingham, Lives of Samael Adams and of 
f John Adams, Statesmen Series, History of the Revolutionary 
War, Gordon. History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
I Lecky. The Literary History of the Revolutionary "War, Tyler. 



J Rbadiko. — Fiske'fl War of Independence. CoHin'i 
I Df '76. Sheldon's American History. 



Bnys 
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Scventt) Grade. 



Hbtoky. — Deidopmeni of the ttiioii (continued): The Slaverj Que 
tion— 185O-18G0, 

LiTBRATDBB.— The Present CrisiB, W. L, GarriEon, Wendell Phillipo,"! 
and Stanzas on Freedom, Lowell. The Skve's Dream and The 1 
Slave in the Diemal Swamp, Longfellow. Under the Waehington \ 
Ehn, Cambridge, Holmea. To W. L. G. and Song of Slaves ia 
the Desert, Whittier. TJncle Tom'a Cabin, Stowa 

DiBBcrioHS FOR THE Tracqer. —Describe the scene in the Senate of 
1850 when Clay's Compromise Bill was introduced. (See HistoryJ 
of the United States, Schoiiler, vol. v, p. 160, and picture ii 
Seventh Grade room.) Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Seward, Chaa 
Douglas, Jefferson Davie. Why was a compromise mea 
thought Decenary? 

Read selections from speeches of Clay, Calhonn, Webet^ 
(Seventh of March), Seward, and Chase. {See Schouler, vol. i 
and Webster's Great Speeches, also Life of Clay hy 8chura,S 
Read Whittier's lehabod. Give Zachary Taylor's attitude t 
ward the compromise. Show the effect of his death upon this 
question. Fins! pa^sa^ of the provisions of the measure. 
cit«ment over the Fugitive Slave Law and Uncle Tom's Cabin 
See Sheldon's American History. Give a sketch of the life 4^ 
William Lloyd Garrison. 

Why did the great polilical parties of the time claim that tti 
compromise of 1850 was a final one? Why wa^ the slavery qaJ 
tion introduced into the discua^on of the Nebraska bill so s 
after the comproniise? For the attitude of Stephen A. Dougl^ 
see Life of Lincoln by Nicolay and Hay, i. 345-.5], Find t 
argumcnlaun tliL- Kansas- Nebraska bill. See Greeluy's Aineriw 
Conflii't ami iJlit no's Twenty Years in Con toss. The aam.- ban 
pveailesciiptinn of the border varfaie in ivatisas. 

Show the origin of the Republican party, ihe outgrowth of ^ 
npcal of the Missouri Compromise, and the growing ant i -el 
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ftBentiment in the Nurth. What new prindple is involvcnl in the 

liDred Scott decision? Btady the Lincoln-Douglas debate. See 

Blaine's Twenty Yeara in Congress, i. 144, and Morse's Life of 

Lincoln, i. 111. Life of Lincoln, Nitolay and Hay, ii. 144. John 

Brown'H Raid. Lincoln's Election to the Presidency. 

Books op Ebference. — Twenty Yeats in Congress, Blaine. History 

of the American Conflict, Greeley. History of the United States, 

Schouler, vol. v. Life of Clay, by Schura, and Life of Lincoln, 

by Morse, in the Statesmen Series. Life of Lincoln, Nicolay 

I ftnd Hay. Speeches of Wendell Phillips, Redpath. William 

■ Uoyd Garrison (Century Co.), 4 vola. Lincoln-Douglaa Debate 

P(Follett, Foster & Co.). American History Leaflets: Documents 

1 Relating to the Kansas- Nebraska Act; Extracts from the Dred 

1 Scott Decision ; Ordinances of Seceesion and Other Documents- 

iBuilding of the Nation, Coffin. Oonalitutional History of the 

I^United Sutee, von Hoist. Lincoln and Men of War-Times, 

[came. 



Eigl^tl) Grade. 



—The Purilan Sevolutim in England. 

LiTERATURB.— A GlaDce Behind the Curtain, Lowell. 

DiBECTioHS FOB THS Teacher. — Relate this period, 6rfit, to the earlier 

political development in England (the memory of the old Snxon 

methods and of the charters secured from earlier kints); second, 

■ to the Renaissance (the appeal to reason instead of Imiiition and 

■reaae of intelligence through commerce, printing, and 

Recall the Tudor period with a view to showing the causes of 
Bittie king's supremacy and tracing the growth of power in the 
R-CommonB. Make a comparison of the forces of the King and the 
feCommons at the accession of the Stuarts. The King's forces 
i; tradition, Episcopacy, Courts of Star Chamber and High 
Sommission, Scottish ancestry, Uie power to assemble and 
olve parliament. The Commons' were: taxation, the new epjnt 
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of the times. These forces came into collision. With what 
results? 

Make a very thorough-jj^oing study of Cromwell as an embodi- 
ment of the period. Why was not a liberal government effected 
at this time? TYni success of the revolution is proved by a study 
of the two 8iicceedin<; reigns. The revolution of 1688 completes 
the one in 1040. Examine the Bill of Rights. 

Books op Reference.— Life of Cromwell, Carlyle. Longer History of 
the EngliHh People, Green. Article in Britannica (England). 
History of England, Hume. History of England, Macaulay. 
English Constitution, Creasy. Constitutional History of Eng. 
land, Taswell I^ngmead. English Literature, Taine. Civil 
Government and Beginnings of New England, Fieke. 

Children's Reading.— Heroes and Hero Worship, Carlyle (Crom- 
well). Fortunes of Nigel; Peveril of the Peak; Woodstock, by 
Scott. St. George and St. Michael, Mac Donald. Shorter His- 
tory of the English People, Green. 

Dramatic Reading.— Battle of Nazeby, Macaulay. Battle of Dunbar, 
Carlyle (Oliver Cromwell). 
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Outline of Work in History and Literature. J 

APRIL. 



First Grade. 



\ LiTEtt4TUBE. — Tree stories in connection with awakening of life I 
Rlioecus, adapted from Lowell's poem; Old Pipes and The Dryad,. J 
from Stoi-klon's Faooiful Tiiles; Baucia nnd Philemon. 

[ Materials and Apparatdb. — Pictures and drawings on the blact! 

fDiRBCTioNS POB THE Teacreb. — Stiidy tliB moti ve of lijwcll's poem, i 
"RUoecne," and select for your story the detail that will beat de- 
velop that motive, What points should be omitted? ^Tiat^ 
poiafs should be omitted from the story of Old Pipes and the 
Dryad for a first grade story? Write a reading lesson. Study 
the story of Baucia and Philemon from dilTerent test books on 
myihology. Compare these acci.mnls with that of Ovid in the 
Metamorphoses, Book Vtll. What are the advantages of the J 
original account for your purpose ? Indicate in your plane 
of expression expected from the children. 

1 Hkperknce.— Cox's Mythology of the Aryan Naiior 
Bulfinch's Mythology. Murray's Mythology. Gayley's ClosslcJ 
Mythe. Guerber's Myths of tireece and Rome. Ovid's Meta-J 
morphoHes. 

a.'-Black board illustration a of atones. 
VAIVTtHO. — Trees (from nature) 

L RKADiNo.—Blact board sentences and printed slipa. 
torn. — The Tree, Bjornson. 
bxo.— The Tree, Eleanor Smith. 
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Second Grade. 



History. — Home Life in the Homeric Age. 

Literature. — The Odyssey: The Phaeacian Home; The Games; 
Journey to Ithaca; Penelope, Laertes and Telemachus. 

Materials and Apparatus. — Sand for molding site of dwellings; 
pictures; clay for modeling implements; blackboard drawings. 

Directions for the Teacher. — Tell the story of Ulysses and Naus- 
icaa. Describe the palace of Alcinous. By means of blackboard 
drawings, give the children a picture of the country inhabited by 
the Greeks. Develop the necessity for their mode of building, 
letting the children invent ways of meeting such necessity. 
Show pictures of dwellings. Let the children draw the one they 
would prefer to live in and then imagine themselves as dwellers 
there. They will then invent means to supply all their wants 
and can be led to reproduce quite accurately the life of the prim- 
itive people. Compare with modern people. The story of 
Ulysses' entertainment by Alcinous will develop further the 
manners and customs of the Greeks. 

Study and Reference. — See March work. 

Drawing. — Houses, implements, illustrations of occupations. 

Painting. — Scenes in Greece. 

Oral Reading. — The Story of Ulysses for Youngest Readers, Davis. 



Third Grade. 



History. — Chicago as a Center of Commerce. The Discovery of 
America by the Norsemen. Changes in Modes of Transportation 
since America was Discovered. 

Literature. — Spring myths : Balder and Iduna, from Norse Myth- 
ology. 
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I Matbrials and AppARATca. ^Pictures from hJBtorical cabinel 
Blackboard drawings. 

' DiBBCTioNB FOR THE Teacsbb. — Study transportation exhibit at Field 
Museum. Oiir World's Fair; what did it celebrate? Who dis- 
roveTct! America? From picturea of the aceiiery of Norway, lead 
the children to rompare the eeasonB in that country with our 
Feeling of the Norse people toward spring deveIoi«d. 
Tell Btory of Balder. Think of different wayB by which the 
children may reproduce the atory. Compare other atoriea of 
apring which the children know. Same for Iduna. Dpscribe 
the Viking ships. Tell the etory of Eric the Red, and of Leif, 
Eric'a son. Connect tliis atory with previous work by showing 
the change in modes of travel aince America waa discovered, 
Study modes of transportation with Chic^o as a center. 

i ExcuKBioN. — To the Field Maseiimitranaportalion department. 

I Study and Rkpkkekck. — Anderson's Norse Mythology. Bnldwi; 
y of Siegfried. Matthew Arnold's Balder Dead. Sheldon' 
American History. 

I Drawing.— Illustraliona of storieB. 

I Painting.— Spring scenes; spring flowers. 

I Oiui. Reading,— Stories of Noraeland, Mura Pratt 

f Poem.- Tegnfir'sDrapa, Longfellow. 

— Tegn6r'a Drapa, Eleanor Smith. 



Fourth Grade. 



1 



PORT.— Continuation of the study of Grwk houses and templea.^ 

Greek CI 
IrrrEHATUBB. — stories of Hercnles. 
MiTERiAts AND AppABATDS. — Photographs and casts from a 

K Teacher.- Stady the story of Hercules from' 
Greek literature, eapecially from Xenophon'a Memorabilia anc 
the Alcestifl of Euripides. Read quotations from Baltistion's Ad 
▼enture, Browning. Find the molive of the alory in the original 
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accounte. Bead the nature interpceiation of it in Cox'a Myfl 
ology of the Aryun NalJuns, and the ethical interpretation f 
Rusk in'fi Queen of the Air and Symond'a Greek Poets. Selec 
for your story the details that will best develop the motiye, and 
make your story dramatic in style. Write a reading lesson euit- 
able for the grade. What expression in drawing and painting 
would be desirable? Criticise the storiea found in books that ll 
children can read. What storiea would you give the childrfl 
from "Gods and Heroes," and which would you omi 
Show photographs of celebrated statues of Hercules. 

Stcdy and Reference. — Xenophon'a Memorabilia. rheAlcestiaa 
Euripides. Balaustion'a Adventure, Browning, Cox's Mytholoi 
of the Aryan Nations. Other works on mythology. 

Drawing. — Illustrations of history and literature. 

Painting. — Scenes illustmling the labors of Hercules. 

Oa*L Headinq. — Some of the stories from Gods and Heroes by T 
cillon. (Select carefully.) 



Fifth Grade. 

HisTOBy. — Manners and cuetoias of the New England Colonista. 

LiTERATURB, — Lougfellow's Miles Standish. 

Materiais Asn Apparatus. — Picturea from historical cabinet. 

Directions for TeETHAcetzn. — Select carefully the pajts of the p 
to be read by the children, orally. More difficult portio 
read by thought analysis. Select different modes of testing tber 
silent reading. By the constant use of art e^preasion make the 
atmosphere of the poem real to the children. Select portions of 
the poem for the teachers to read to the class. Illustrate Ihe en- 
tire poem by pictucea from the historical cabinet as well a 
drawing. 

Gnrnv AND Reference.— Longfellow's Miles Standisb. Same author 
ities as used for March work. 

Molding. — Surroundings of Plymouth. 

Dkawino. — IlluBtralionsof the poem. 

Paintino, — Scenes of Puritan life in the colonies. 
I, Rkaoi NO.— Selections from the poem. 
«.— The Witch's Daughter, Whiltu-r. 
p— Duke Street, School Hymnary, jtage 165. 
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Sixth Grade. 



HisTORT.— Continuation of the Ten Boys on the Road from Long Ag» 
to Now : The Anioric«n Boy. Study of the Revolutionary War. 

LiTBBATURE.— Grand mother" B Story of Bmiker Hill Battle, Holmes. 
Concord Fight, Emerson. 

Matbbials and Apparatus.— Mapa and pictures from historical 
cabinet 

DifiKcrioNS FOR THE Tkacheb.— By mapB and drawings, picture the 
Bitnation in and arounii Boston in 1775, before Bunker Hill battle 
waB fought. By study of geography, trace the reaEona for Con- 
cord Figlit and the fortification of Bunker Hill. Study carefully 
the map of Charleston and vicinity. Account for the attack of 
the British upon Banker Hill; use molding and drawing. Show 
the relation of this event to the causes of the war. How large a 
part did geography play in these movementE? Compare the 
portant characters. Notice carefully the rcBulla of Bunker Hill. 
Study the Second Continental Congress. Wasibinglon, Comr-, 
mander-in -chief. Hia work. Evacuation of Boston. 
I Bthdy and Refbrencb. — Fiske's War of Independence and Ami 
can Revolution. Irving's Life of Washington, The Boys of' 
CoiBn. The Siege of Boston, Frothirgham. The Literary Hia-" 
tory of the Revolutionary War, Moaea Coit Tyler. Bancroft's 
History of the TJriileil States, vol. iii. The 8tory of the Revolu- 
tion, by Henry Cabot Lodge in Scribner's Magazine, 



liU. 

M 

«is- I 



Seventh Grade. 

—The Civil War. See Course of Study in History i 
Literature. 

.—Lowell's Biglow Papers. Lincoln's Speeches. 



OOntSE OF STTDY 

3 Apparatus.— -Complete eet of pictures from Hai 
Weekly in hiEtoricBl cabinet. 

L DiitzmoNS FOR THB Teacheb. — Make Lbe nomifiation, Fampaign and 
election of Lincoln as vivid aa possible by description and read- 
ing. Study Lincoln's flret inangural address. Study argumente 
for Bece^ion in American History Leaflets. Compare argumenta 
Study carefully the geogmphj of the region in whtih the waif 
was fought. What naa the relation of the mountain re^on f 
the cause of the war? to the strategy of the war7 Answer t 
same questions for the tide-water region; for the Mississiiq 
Eiver. Picture each region vividly. 

From the conditions, decide as to the action of the 
defence, and of the North in plans of campaigns. Whi 
were the four great lines of movement? Why? 
these movements in a general way and tind th« 
cisive events in each. Do not dwell upon battles. Stud} 
the change of plan in 'C3 and decide upon the value uf t" 
change. Read Sherman's Grand Strategy of the War ii 
of the Century Magazine. Commit to memory Lincoln's Getlyi 
bnrg address. Would it be well to have an argument t 
turning-point of the war ? What would you consider the valoj 
of each an argument 7 What objections to it? What ch»act^ 
sketches would you consider important? 

^BruDY AND Rbpbbencb. — Morse's Life of Lincoln, Statesmen Serial 

Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (Century Co.). Campaigo^ 

of the Civil War (Scribner). A Short History of the Civil Wa* 

Rossiter Johoaon. Magazine articles. (See vol. xiii, Centurjl 

for Sherman's Grand Strategy of the Civil War.) Life of Lincoln 

Nicolay and Hay. Autobiographies of Grant, Sherman, Jeffe^ 

- eon Davis. Greeley's Great American Conflict. Pollard's 

Cause. Hiatury of the Civil War, Count of Paris. History of thfl 

Civil War, Draper. 

oLDiKo,— Geography of the regions studied. 

a. — Structure maps. 

ftuwKcr Rkadinq.— Test-books, Boya of 'CI, Coffin. Books of t 

u RBAniwa— Selections from Lowell's Biglow Papers. 
nEU. — The Present Crisis, Lowt-U. 
—Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
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Eigbtb Grade. 



History. — English History, continued. The Revolutionary War in 
American History. 

Literature. — Lowell's Under the Old Elm. Waterloo, from Byron'- 
Childe Harold. Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, 
Tennyson. 

Materials and Apparatus. — Pictures from the historical cabinet. 
Original documents and maps. 

Directions for the Teacher.— Study chiefly the struggle for parlia- 
mentary reform in England, and our War for Independence. 
Get the English view of the situation. Contrast the American 
view. Select speeches from Bancroft's History of the United 
States and from Niles' Register, fi om which arguments may be 
obtained. Review, very briefly, the campaigns of the war. Re- 
lation of the French Revolution to England and America. 

Study and Reference. — Lecky's History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. Green's Short History of England. Prin- 
ciples and Acts of the Revolution, or Niles' Register. Bancroft's 
History of the United States. Fiske's War of Independence. 

Molding. — Regions of geography which influenced movements of the 
Revolutionary War. 

Drawing. — Modern ornament, from casts. Study buildings of our 
own times. 

Subject Reading. — Green's History. Fiske's War of Independence. 



COUIiSK OF STUUY 



Outline of Work in History and Literature.J 

MAY. 



First Grade. 



IIiBTony.— In connection with uiuklnd; of tlie garden, itn' 

VL.'iopmenl of ingricuiniral im pic men la— the plough, tlie hot, ( 
spade, tlio rake, and the harrow. 

LiTEK^TURB. — StnrieR of birilHand of iiuecte: Kin); Solomon acd ti 
Beeg, adapted from a |ioeui of Jo>m G. Saxcj Kin); Solomon a' 
tlie AntJ", adiipted from Whiltler'a poem; The Crickot and t 
Poet, adapted from Browning'B poem, A Taie; Arachne, t 
Buldwin'H Old Greek Slorlee. 

Matkbials ANn Ai-iMUATus.— Picturt'B and bluckbourd drawings. 

DiRBL-rinMa for thh Tbachkb. — Let Ilie chiidren experiment t 
Beeila by trying to plunt tiiem in a piece of Rniiind entirely u 
prepared. What prepnmtion of the Boil di> ttn'y conHider n 
Bftry? What has been done witli uurBanlen? Jf we had no 
provided for us, what could WQ use? Lot tho children In 
toob and try them, het them BiiKgoHt iinproveraents, 1 
pictures of primitive people at work cuiliviitinit the soil, 9 
these pictures. Su^'gePt diiferenceB between iheir methodiK 
our own. Write Ihe Blories as you intand (o teil them, 
in preparation, expresBion and reading expected from 1 
■ children, 

Btudv ANT) Repbrkncg. — Industrial Arts, Butterworth. Ency^ 

Db A WING, —Blackboard illuBtralionB of nietliods of tilling the b 

Blackboard illuatrationB of stories. 
Paintiso,— Sprinu scene?. 
Orai, BKADiKo.—Blftckboard sentences and printed sliiis, Storieaol 

inseclB, from Nature Storios for Yoiinij; lieaderw, Bu.'b. 
PoBM. — Little Diindelion, Helen Bostwick, 
So//a.— Summer Sonfi;, from Songs for Little Children, Part I, 
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Second Grade. 



HiBTOBY, — Sluiiy of eoatuuio, weaving anii making clothing of th»M 
primitive people of whom the children have iBiirneci throu 
the year, 
IdTKHATURB.— Story of Athena and Arachne, 

I Materials and A ppahatos.— Specimens of raw materials: wool, cot^' 
ton. Bilk, flax. Samples of fabrics. Models of spinning-wheel 
and loom. Primitive looms. Articles used in manufacture, aa 
cards, reels, bobbios, etc. Pictures from historical cabinet. 

I DiKEcrtONS FOB TBB TBACBEiu—^Keview primitive costume by means 
of reading-leaaon and blackboard drawings on Cave-men, Cliff- 
dwellers, Eekhnos, Itidians, etc. Dress dolls in primitive costume. 
Let the children examine samples of fabrics and di-terniine the 
material from which they are made. Examine fibers with the 
microscope. Show the process of clotii-manufucture by primitive 
methods. Let the children make a simple loom and weave en it. 
Show the improvements made on the primitive methods and let ■ 
the children see the working of the spinning-wheel and loom, J 
Tell simple stories of inventions relative to dolh-manufacture,-* 
Visit Field Museum. 

|:Stdi>t abd Rbferkncb.— Melon's Homes and Home-life. Reports of 
tJ. 8. Bureau of Ethnol(^y. Ency i' loped iaa. Figuier's Primitive 
Man. Stories of Industries by E. E. Hale. 

I Drawino. — Illustration of proceaaes in cloth- manufacture, espcci 
n the primitive slate. 

I Paiktino.— Pictures of cotton-plant, silk-worm, and primitive 
tumee. 

I Okal Eeadikg. — Reading lessons on costume and on the history of 
De of the inventions. 

^ Poem. — Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, Stevenson. 
3oKO> — spring songs. 



iialli^^l 



Third Grade. 



LiTBRATuiiE. — Stories of Thor and the Froat Oianta. 

Matrbialjh AMD AfpABATtiB.— Pictarea fmm hi8lori«il cabinet. Black- 
board d raw i lips. 

DiRKTTioNM FDKTUK TiAruER. — Rend IjongtcHuw'e Challenge ofThor 
lu the children. T^ettho children ex|itvBfl Iht-ir idea of Tbor'a 

Pappfarnnixi by dmwliitt or guinting. Khuw them othnr pioturos. J 
Lead them to inlorpret the myth. Tell the otory orThorand^ 
Bkrynier ns vividly tu {lu^Bihle. Iiead llie children to interpret 1 
the 8tory. The Hiltdren may ruad Ihc eamo story in Pratt's] 
BtoricH or Nurwiland, using thuu^ht aualyais when neoeBaary. 
Rending of other elurica fium Storiva of Noreeland. Let the'J 
childn-n show tlieir appreciation of the meaning oriheBtorJeBbjr] 
blackboard drawing and other modes of expredsion. 
Study ani> RKK-BJieKCB. — Anderson's Norse Mytholoi;y. Carlyle'a | 

Hero as u Divinity. 
Drawi^q,— Illustrations of stories. 
PAINTINO, — Spring scenes from nature. 
Oral Rkabino. — Stories from Norseland, Mnrn Pratt. 
PoKM.—The ChallengQ ofThor, Longfellow. 
SoKQ,— The Sunbeams, Songs for Little Children, PartIL 




pourtt) Grade. 



IIiBToRv. — Continuation of the study of Greek art. 

LiTBRATUBB.— Stories of Apollo: Deios ; the Python ; Daphne ; Th» ^ 

Shpplierd of King AdmetUB, Longfellow's poem, The Shepherd . 

of King AdmetuB. 
Matichiaij.— Pholographa niid casta from museum of the school. 
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tDiBKCTioNs FOR THE Teaciikr. — Studj the Btoiiee of Apollo from dif- I 
fi'tv nt ^e3t^booka on mythology and from the story-books written J 
for children. Which stories do you find best adapted to the J 
fourth grade and why? Bead original verBione of these stories ir 
Ovid'e Metamorphoses. Read bIbo the drama of Alcestis by 1 
Eurfpidea. What is the phyaica! biiais for these etories? What ' 
ia Iheir ethical significance? When you have answered thrse 
questions, write the stories as you think they should be told- 
After telling these atoriea, what expression do you expect from 
(ho children? Show photo^'raph or c-a-t of Apollo Belvedere. 
Uae reading leisons from Baldwin's Old Greek H.ories. Study J 
especially methods of conduct! ng reading lessons. 
Stcdy and Rbfekence. — Ovid's Metamorphoses. The Alcestis of! 
Euripides. Text-books on mythology. Coi's Mythology of the 1 
Aryan Nations. 
Drawing. — II I list rat ions of literature. 

Painting. — Illustrations of literature. Spring scenes from nature. 
Oral Reading. — Apollo Stories from Baldwin's Old Greek Stories. 
„ Poem. — The Shepherd of King Admetus, Lowall. 

^^^K Sana. — Spring songs. 



Fiftb Grade. 



HitfToRV. — The story of the founding of the Dutch settlements i: 

New York. 
LiTiRATL'BK. — Riji Van Winkle; Sleepy Hollow, and some aeiectlona J 

from Knickerbocker's History of Sew York; Hans Brinker. 
Materials AND Api-ahatds. — Pictures and blackbonrd drawings. 
DiKBfTiONS ron THE Teachbr. — Picture the life in Holland and give 

the children a simple account of the Duteh straggle for freedom. 

Di'fcrihe Ibe Hudson River and tell tlio Story of Henry Hvidson. 
r.betlie region settled by the Dutch, Give the child re 

Very t'omplete idea of the manner of life led by the Dutch set- J 

llera and encourage compari»in with the other colonies. 



1« 
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Stddt and Refbrknce.— Motley's Dutch Republic, Lodge's Englieh 
Colonies, Robert's Civil Government in America. Old Soulh 
Leaflets': The Dutch Declaration of Independence, 1531; Descrip- 
tion otNew Ketherlunds, 1655. ~ 



Drawing.— Illustrations of Geography. Architecture and scei 

colonial life. 
Paintinq. — lUuatrations of Geography, 
Okal Bbadihu, — The Culprit Fay, Joseph Rodman Drake. 



Hfrod 



Sixth Grade. 



HisToBY.— Studyof the Eevolutionarj War. 

LiTBRATL'RE. — Thi! Declaration of Independence. Independence Bell 

Mat Edi A LB AND Apparatus, — Maps and pictureBfromhistoricnI cabinet 
,. DiBKcrioNS FOB THB Teackeb.— Sludy the Declaration of Independ-^ 
enre. By maps and drawings, picture the situation in and 
around New York in 1776. By study of gec^raphj-, trace the 
reasons for Washington's defence of Brooklyn Heights aiid the 
British attack. Study the map of New York City and of the 
waterway between New York City and Canada, Account for 
Burgoyne's invasion and for the movements it demanded; use 
molding and drawing. 

Study the region about Philadelphia in the same way. Show 
the relation of the events in the region of Philadelphia lo those 
of Burgoyne's invasion. How large a part did geography play 
in these movernents? Compare the imjiortant characters; Wash- 
ington, Charles Lee, Schuyler, Gates, and Arnold, Notice care- 
fully the results of Burgoyne's inTasion, 

,Nr> Bbkerbnce. — See list for April. Creasy's Fifteen Decisive 
Buttles of the-World. 

JUAwufo.— Mips of Geograpical regions studied. 



Sevcoth Grade. 



—The Civil War, continued, 
iCAB. — Selections from The Commemoration Ode, LowelL 
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^^^^HKatebialb and ArrARATUB. — Complete sot of pictures from Harper's 
^^^V Weekly 

^^^^T&iREcrroNB FOR TKK Tkacher, — Study in detail the three great events 
r fif '63: Gettysburg, Vitksburg, and Chattanooga. Make structure 

i maps of these regions and lead pupils to reason from the Btructura 

1^^^^ of the country the plans of these engagemenla. Diecubh 
^^^^L relative value of those events in relation to the progress of the 
^^^^1 war. Compara the plan of '64 with that pursued before. Trace 1 
^^^^H Grant's movementa througli Virginia and compare with previ 
^^^^^1 movements in the game region. Trace Sherman from Chatlanoogar 
^^^^H to llie sen and compare his strategy with that of Grant. Study 
^^^^H again and more carefully Lincoln's Gettysburg Address and hia 
^^^^f laaugural Addresses; review his career as president Read 
I selections from Lowell's Commemoration Ode. Discuss the prin- 

ciple of arbitration as opposed to war. 

Stddt and Ekference. — See references for April. 

Molding. — Geography of regions studied. 

Drawing. — Structure maps of Gettysburg, Vicksburgand Chattanooga, 
also of Vir^nia. 

SUB.7BCT Rkading. — Boyfl of '61, Coffin. Books of reference. 

Oral Reading. ^ — Selections from poems of Ihe Civil War. 

Poem.— The Cumberland, Lonsfellow. 

—Tenting on the Old Oimp Ground. Marching through 
Georgia. 
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Eigbtb Grade. 

sroBV. — English and American History, continued. 

eRoforai Bill or 1832. 

olitlon or slavery In England. 

ler relorms In England: Tbe Cam Laws; Free Trade; Irish Land 

I 5. Sic Robert Peel, JobnIirlgbt.audstoDe. 

. Berlewof thoblatory otprotectLva tariff In America. 

LrrEHATt'RE. — Sohrab and Kiistum, Matthew Arnold. 
Materials akd Apparatus. — Pictures from hiatotical cabinet. 



142 COURSE OF STUDY 

Directions for the Teacher. — Trace the effect of the American Revo- 
lution upon parliamentary representation in England. Present 
arguments for and against Reform Bill of 1832 from original 
speeches. Let the children debate the question. Why was the 
second reform bill necessary? Compare abolition of slavery in 
England and America. Why peaceful in one case and through 
war in the other? Trace gradual change of feeling in America in 
regard to slavery. Why are reforms usually developed slowly? 
What are some of the characteristics of the reformer? Are there 
any reforms needed in our time? 

Study and Reference. — Ei)och of Reform, Justin McCarthy, Epoch 
Series. First chapter of Fiske's Critical Period. Gladstono and 
his Contemporaries, Vol. I and II, Archer. Green's Longer 
History of England. Carlyle's Chartism. 

Drawing. — ^Illustrations of literature. 

Subject Reading. — Green's Short History. Text-books in American 
History. Reference books. 

Oral Reading. — Speeches from Archer's Gladstone. 
Poem.— Poems on Slavery, Longfellow: The Slave's Dream. 
Song. — A Psalm of Life, Eleanor Smith. 



IN mSTOBY AND LITERATURE. 



Outline of Work in History and Literature. 

JUNE. 



pirst Grade. 






HisToBY. — Life of natives of a warm country — SduUi Amerii's 
LiTERATVRB. — Storjr of Demetcr and Persephone. I'lm 

Matbbiais and Apparatus. — Pictures and blackboard drawii 
DiBECTiDNS FOR THE Teachbr. — f-Iudy tba Htury of I'eraeplio 

Ovid'a Metamorphoses, from Hawtiiorne'a Pomfjirunato Sfedi^, 

»and froQi olber versione wriften for ciiildren. Paint tlie appear- 
ance of tiic lundscajie in winter and in spring. Read different 
vertiona of (lie fairy tale of the Sleeping Beauty, and compare 
theio in valu ■■ for tiie children. Study The Day Dream by Ten- 
nyEon. Study related stories. Sufpjest art expreBHion. 
Study and Reference.— Cox 'a Mythology of the Aryan Nations. 

Anderson's Norae Mythology. 
Maeinq. — Model of South American house. 
MoLDiHfl. — niuBlrations of history and literature. 
pAiNTiNQ.— Spring scenes from nature. 
Dbawino.— Ulusttations of literature. 
Obal Rbadino. — Blackboard Bcnt«nres and printed slips. Selections 

from reading books. 
Poem. — Seven Times One, Jean Ingelow. 
Boko. — Daisies Are Dancing, Songs for Little Children, Part II, 



SecoQd Grade. 



—Egypt: Appearance of country ; the pymmidf ; tlie c 
i; the Lotus ornament. 
RE. — E^'yptianEtory ofCinderelU and the f" 
UQ story compared. 
bTEBiALB AND A PPAEATU8.— Pictures from hieli 



COUBSE OF STUDY 

DiBBcnoNB FOR THE Tbachbr.— From pictures lead the children to 
contrast the appearance of Egypt with that of the (teeert. Rea- 
8on ae to cause of difference. Tell them of Bcarcity of rainfall. 
Action of river explained. Obildren decide aa to occupations of 
people. Food products of the country. How the rircr compels 
various kinds of effort From pictures of tlie pyraimd.«, discuss 
methods of placing atoue in building them, and simple archite< 
ural principles by which rooms and passages were cooHtnict 
Let children discover, by building, bow roofs might be i 
and learn the uses of columns. Show pictures of temples 
painlingH of decoration. How the Greeks learned from t 
Egyptians shown. Lead the children to no 

, Study a.vb HsfKaKSCE.— For geography, see Ancient History of thftl 
East, Sinithi The Story of the Nations — Egypt, and History of 
Ancient Egyptian Art, Perrot and Chipies. For the pyramids, 
Bee Story of the Nations — Egypt, Encyclopedia Britannica and A 
^ousand Miles np the Kile, Amelia Edwards. For other refer- 
ectots, see Sevtntli Grade work. 
Uak lira.— Models of portions of the pyramids and temples, with 
bricks, to show simple architectural principles. 

' Dkawini:.— Blackboard illustrations of scenes in £gypt 

I pAiKTtKo. — Lotus ornament. 



Tljlrd Grade. 



LtiERVTrsB.— Sioi)«sof Apollo: IVJik; The Sbeptwrd of King i 

meltt^ The Python; Itaphne, 
MikTERLiLs Axn ArTAK-tivs.— Pbotognflis *«d pkrtares fron t 
histdriraf n>^!TWf . TWai-tbtmnl dTaiciog. 
L DiKEi-ii' ^- ~ .— Sodjr tbestofiw fpnm OriiPs S 

^s vv(s?<»s wiillfn for cbUdtrn. Read 

'tiMfl of King Adoictss. Write the 

- ,;:! 1 tv toM. Gife your taoAx* for 

L rvtatkw of ibent Kail ■ 

- ;\*i£at leeeette «m ihmm 
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3 Eefkrksce. — Ovid'a Metamorphosea, Cox'a Mythoiogy 
of (he Aryan Nations. Other text-books on mythology. 
lAwiNO. — Illuatrationa of literature. 
PAI^■TWO. — Spring scenes. 

L Readinq, — Stories of Old Greece, Firth. 
— Tlie Finding of tlie Lyre, LowelJ. 
imSG. — God Sends the Bright Spring Sun, Eleanor Smith. 

Fourth Grade. 

—Continuation of the study of Greek art. 

BE.— Hawthorne's Pomegranate Seeds. , I 

\a ASD Apparatus.— Blackboard drawings. Photographs, , 
'OR THE TsAcnEB. — study the etory from Ilawtliome'a ' 
version. Read other versions written for children and compare I 
them with Hawthorne's alory. Read the story in Ovid. Sbouid 
the story be told before it is read by the children? Study meth- 
ods of teaching reading, ej^pet^iatly thought analytsis. Paint a 
spring scene from nature and a winter scene from memory. 
What illustrations of the story can you find in classic art? 

■BRBNCB. — Test-books on mythology, Ovid's Meta- | 
morpiioees. 

WING. — Illustrations of literature. 
pnsG.— Spring ecenea. 

L. Reading. —Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales, 
ii.— The White Man's Foot, from Hiawatha, 
lONa. — The Daisies Are Dancing, Songs fur Little Children, Part II. 



Fifth Grade. 



Y. — Story of the founding of the Pennsylvania colony. 
TUBE, — Tennyson's "The Revenge." Longfellow's "Eliza- | 
beth." 

HJaterials AMD Apparatus.- Pictures to show court life in tlie time ' 
of Charles II. and James II. Pictures of Penn and of the Quaker J 
IllustratioDS of architecture in this colony. 



COURSE OF STUDY 

DiRKCTiONS TOR THB TEACHER. — Contrast the life propos"d for 1 
liam Pennby hia fatber with that chosen by liimBelf. Thisuumi 
isoD may be established bb follows: Tell IJie »tory of a nuval q 
tie of this period; describe the life at court and gIiow the frieia 
Bhip of Charles II. and the Duke of York for Aduiiral I 
give the plan of Wm. Penn's education; describe the Que 
and Penn's conversion. Show firliy the ideas of the Quakers S 
illustrated in their lives. Tell the story of Benjamin West andfl 
Franklin. 

Stddv and RKPBRKSCB.^Early History of Philadelphia by Suiid 
Coolidge. Fisher's Early History of Pennsylvania. 

Molding. — Sand-modeling of the region around Philadelphia 

P.viNTiso. — Illuat rations of hislory. 

Dbawino. — Illuatratioos of history. 

Okai. Rhadino. — Btoriea of Penn and Friinklin from the Readers. 



Sixth Grade. 

HtsTORV.— Study of the Revolutionary War: The War in the South, 
Literature.— Song of Marion's Men, Biyant. Yorktown, Whittji 
M.iTEEiiAis AND APPARATUS. — Maps and pictures from hiatoru 
cabinet. 
I DiRELTioNS FOR THB Teacitbr. — Stuily CBrcfully the results of Bi 
goyne's Invasion. Why was the movement of events comparn- 
tively slow during the remainder of the war ? Study the Oleogra- 
phy of the southern states, the plan of the last part of the war 
and the effect of the geography on the carrying out of the pi 
What advantage did the British fleet give them? Kotice the 
of the French Beet at Yorktown. Results of the war both 
Jand and America, 
I firuDY AND Refehench. — See list for April. 
IDjUWtHO. — Maps of regions studied. 
flp*I»Tiso.— Scenes illustrating the war. 
ML Kbahiso.— The Boys of 70, Coffin. 
—Nathan Ilalc, Fincli. 
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Seventh Grade. 



a Pastoral Line, and laet Foem from Biglow 



I IrrBHATPRE.— Suthin it 

Papers. 
I Hatesials and Apparati's. — Pif^tureB and blackboard drawings. 

BEcTioNH FiiK THE Tbaciier. — Make the I'baracters acting in thiff 
scene ae lire-like as poaeible. Let the opinions and actions of 
these people lead the pupila into disctissions on the principal 
questions at issue. Give & clear picture of the cundilions in the 
sectionsof the country at the close of the war. Show thv] 
^t of the inventions and improvements made about this timAj 
AND Refehekce,— MrPheraun's Reconstruction. Blaine*! 
Twenty Years in Congress. Sheldon-Barnes' History of thn 
Dnittd States. Biojfrapbies of Lincoln and Grant. Taylor'i 
striictioii and Reconstruction. Division and Reunion, by Woe 
row Wilijon. The Political History of the United States, Goldi 
win Smith. 
I Erawiko. — Maps. 

, — Scenes in the South and in Alaska, 
I Oral Readtnq. — Extracts from Lincoln's letters and speeches. 
—When the Green Gits in the Trees, Hiley. 
— Hunting Song, Veazee. 



Eigt)tb Grade. 



(lIisTORY. — Period of Heconetniction following the Civil War. 

ing political questions since the war. 
FLlterawrb.— The Vision of Sir Ijiunfal, Lowell. 
I Matebialb ANn Appakatos. — Maps lo show prevalence of opiniol 
coord ing to section. 



148 CX)URSE OF STUDY 

Directions foe the Teacher. — ^Taking the last poem of the Biglow 
Papers as a basis, review the period following the Civil War. 
Encourage discussion and free expression of opinion. Deal with 
the Tariff question and other modern political questions by pre- 
senting subjects for discussion and then searching for the history 
of these questions as the discussion demands the facts to establish 
the stand taken by the pupils. 

Study and Reference.— McPherson's Reconstruction. Blaine's 
Twenty Years in Congress. Brice's American Commonwealth. 
Taussig's History of the Tariflf. 

Painting. — Scenes illustrating diflferent modes of life in diflferent sec- 
tions of the United States. 

Drawing. — ^Illustrations of history. 

Poem. — Lowell's Rhoecus. 

Song.— Summer Suns Are Glowing, Readegger, School Hymnary. 



IH HISTORY AMD LITERATURE. 



Methods of Teaching History. 



An aroosed pablic conscience in regard to the state of society ia 1 
*■ one of the moat encouragingBigna of the timee. That wearereepon- 
■ible for one another industrially and morally is gradually, if slowly, 
permeating the popular tJiought. It ia evident not only in the 
abundance of worts on sociology, bat in -our lighter literature and in 
the art of our time. The monthly magHzine and the picture gallery 1 
force it upon the attention of even the moat indifferent. 

This growing Bensitiveneas showa itself eapecially in a new interest J 
in education. The methods of the past are being weighed i 
balance by the people theniselves, and, as they are found deficient in j 
affecting the social welfare, reform is demanded. The teacher hears 1 
the cry of the people and finds it reinforced by his own stndy of the ] 
laws of mind Rrowth. Through a psychology which finds unity ii 
the aoul rather than independent powers of intellect and will, he is 
learning to regard hia work leas and less from the material t^tandfioint, 
and more and more from the spiritual. Naturally, there is much 
diacuHsion of the ethical value of the aubjects of aludy. Natural 
science and history are judged by their influence upon the develop- , 
ment of character, and if either fails to stand the teat, it is shifted 
from a principal to a subordinate plaie. The weight of opinion in- ' 
clines toward history as the more nnporiBnt,on the ground of its 
revelation of a moral order in the nniverpe. If the law nhich de- 
termines our position in the scheme of creation were learned wholly 
through a study of our relations to society, we might accei't the creed 
of the majority as the last word in our plan of work. But a 
place in the universe ia ascertained by the study of our relations to 
nature as well as to man, we may still seek for an adjustment of I 
studies that shall make each helpful according to its own nature ii 
ch a meter growth. 

Perhaps the aolution of the problem lies not in the subordination j 
of either one to the other, but in a common starting point, Theim 
pweof all atudy is to help immediate action. It is not in past c< 
ditJoDs that tbe greateat interest lies, hut in present personal e 
periencee. 
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e of the past modifies the life of the present, or it has 
UB. The commuDily life of today is the ba^ia of hietoi 
as the physical enyiroiunent ia the bnais of science. The needs 
the duties of the preeeot ere the only guide in arranging and 
ing these subjeota. 

Present inleresta center about the home, the school and the 
miinity, and find expression in work. Inthiawork, material is used 
gathered from the physical environment. The study of the material 
or of the laws by which it may be utilired in invention gives us 
natural science leeaona. The study of the usefulness of the invention 
to mankind in the present and the changed conditions of the race in 
the past as a result of improvement in invention gives us history les- 
sons, Social institutions as they are necessarily brought to the at- 
tention of thechildren demand explimaiion, and literature and art are 
needed to give clearness and reality to the life of the paat. Thus 
history as well as science grows out of the child's action. In history, 
no less than in science, good teai-hing is impossible unless it begins 
with the present. History is the esplanation of the social life of to- 
day. It takes institutions which are complex and difficult to under- 
stand and traces them from simple forms, throwing a search light 
upon their whole course through the ages, which reveals their wealth 
of meaning. To be effective, our work must always find its starting 
point and outcome in some demand for action. 

It is a superstition to suppose that any amount of knowledge of 
Greece, Rome or the Middle Ages hns in itself the power to guide and 
control individual action. The great questions of today can be settled 
satisfactorily only by those who have learned to interpret Iheir 
feelings, their own relations, their own duties, and to act in harmonj 
with conviction. But history is not thereby rendered less valual 
While the old study of history as a record of events of the past 
us pleasure from our intense enjoyment of all the varying seer 
life, the Yiew of it as the explan«tion of present conditions ^ve 
new importance, a real necessity. We cannot understand our* 
without it. We cannot act well our part in our little life of today 
without seeing ourselves in actionin the greater life of all the historic 
I centuries. 

If we accept the proposition that all our history must be grounded 
Q the present needs and interests of our pupils, we may draw freely 
jrom any part of the past to help the child at any age. 
JbUged to follow the logic of events and arrange them according 
pAfr ocvmrencB in time. Whatever we need, we may use. Metht 
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^oi skill in industry or art, action according to principle, and deeds of] 
n need not be omitted from any grade of work becauee tbey 
did not occur in our ova country or in tlie particular country which 
we introduce aa the study for that grade. We need only ask, Do 
these pupils need this particular truth at thia time? Does it illustrate 
or expand the thought on which their minds are now intent? Thei 
power to receive and aesimilate the new truth is not dependent 
sarily upon some related (act in the subject, but upon Ka usefulneae 
in their work or in their thought. It is wonderful how readiiy 
ourselves keep what we can uae in any practical way and how much 
we throw away that is unrelated to our immediate needs. Are 
pupils drawing a decorative design for some useful purpose, history 
leSBona may better explain certainofthedesignaof other nations, even 
of old Egypt or far off Japan, than attempt to turn the attention of 
the children to subjecta of American history entirely diaasBOciated 
fiom the drawing. Are they interested in irrigation, in dykes and 
canals, better let them learn of Holland with its wonderful story of 
the siege of Leyden or, if younger, "The Boy at the Dyke," than to 
chain them by chronology to facts otherwise important but not im- 
mediately useful. Why should we wait until we are ready to give 
the entire history of England before we teach anything of the Aire of 
Chivalry? The study of that age pictures for ua by contrast our un- 
fortified homes protected by the strong arm of the government 
under which we live in peace. It shows us the true gentleman like 
the medieval knight in gentleness, courtesy and heroism, but a vivid 
contrast in obedience to law and breadth of sympathy. It explains 
the origin of many of our customs and the spirit of our early struggle 
as a nation for independence. It interprets the experience of the 
average boy and girl of the grammar grades and helps them to over- 
come their lawless moods, to cultivate noble and gentle traits, and to 
appreciate home and country. 

It ia unnecessary to draw any iilustrationa from Greek history, be- 
cause Greek art and literature have so won their way info modern 
life that pictures and stories from them are almost aa common 
those from our own time. When we use the beauliful stories of 
Greek literature, we hardly feel that they are separated from theii 
place in the logic of events, ao true are they to the art instincts of 
time. 

F we are to draw freely from the trea-surea of the past,it may «*! 

■nit to toll how far we should carry the work in any one subji 
II any given case. That can be determined only by careful considi 
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needs lo ptuEoe the nbfect in order to asiiiubte it for ^csent pi 
m far and no &rtber let him go. With adTuteia^ Teare h 
d«e[«rand deeper ialo this mine of historic tre^nt«s and find explo- 
iM'.ion of tad <Urection for the new impolses and enthusiaams of 
hb oim beicg. 

So matter how long we consider it bed lo stodj the hisloty of 
any one nation or age, thechionolofcieal may not be the best order of 
tofica. Interest ia gr«ateat in a natkMi at its b«et, that is, at the time 
when it Iiad the greatest ekill in the indnatiial arte or prodaced ita 
masterpieces in literature and art. Greece at the Age of Peridea 
«e«eshold of theimaginadoD as at no other time. Both in High 
School and Eighth Grade, 1 hare tried beginning Greek history with 
the Age of Periclea. ^hen the Acrojitolia, the Parthenon, the Elgin 
marblee, the drama, the etoriee of Pericles and Socrates have abown 
the order and harmony of Greek life, there is always a desire on the 
part of the pnpila to know what the forces were that produced these 
qnalilies. We have then an interest in the deve1o[>ment of the 
political inEtitutionsof theGieek peopletbat we conld not have i. ~ 
(laced by bi'niRniDg, as onr text books do, at the earliest events a 
I Iheir hislory and following the chronological order of topics. 

cthoi^LtloomQchof the order of the flubjects and too little of 

e intereeta of the child. I repeat that when we foUow the child's 

r^mpathiee in oar teaching, we find that he ae^imiUles material help- 

il in his aclivitiee. It is the order of the child's action and not tl ~ 

rO>*r of the subject that must be our guide. 

If the facts of history muf t be translated into terms of the pnpit'd 

_own experience in order to be of value, if the facts themselves havV 

) particular power, then it is not by courses of atody, however 

pjcellent, that we can hope to affect the child's life. It must be by 

Ihe intelligent use that we make of our course of study. Being 

QIowihI to teach some portion of historic material in every grade, as 

e DOW arc, we have the great advantage of scope enough for our 

It becomes a question of oar method of teaching whether the 

Uk ibnll have ethical value or not. In the first place, it is very 

lult lo get rid of the belief that factfl in themselves are valuably ~ 

I tbff grtaitetit hindrance to good work lies, it & 

^ntititin. Teachers feel that they must get over ground, tl 

(t be foiniliar witli the leading topics of an entire nationv 

Ir ignomiice of some important Jiart will be di^racefuL 

■ aoon aa Ibe children have fairly begun to eigo; a 
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anbject, they are rudely eratched away from it acd hurried on to thi 
next one laid down in the text book. Tiiue Bpent in giving vivid 
jiicturea of the first subject would hinder their gelting Ihroiigh Ihe 

ik, so there is never time to realize with any fulnefs the spirit of the 
a our rapid flight over the events, we forget that our pupils 

gaining only fecta and losbg the one thing worthy of study, the 
'interpretation of those facts. The translation of paet life into terms 
of the present cannot be brought about without time to realize that 
past. We must bring to bear npon it literature, art, character study, 
everything that will help to give it reality. This cannot be done in 
B, moment Teachers niust feel at liberty to take time to cse all the 
Huilable material that they can find related to the subject. They 
must not feel goaded on by any superior power. Tile good of the 
children only must be in their minds. If teachers feel that their 
pupils are to be tested on a certain amount gone over, they are pre- 
vented from doing genuine work. There ia great danger that they 
will fix their attention npon the mechanical resnlta of their work 
rather than upon the spiritual side of its Eignificance. I believe that 
the supervision of history lessons reguire^ the sympathetic attention 
of the supervisor to the spirit of the teacbintr, instead of any examin- 
ation of the facts held in memory. History should appeal to the 
feelings and cause reflection. Acquisition of knowledge is a pre- 
requisite to these ends, but valueless otherwise. To do genuine work 
in this snbject, then, the teacher must have freedom, a freedom en- 
couraged by sympathetic criticism, and appreciation of results that 
ore not apparent on the surface and cannot be shown on paper or by 
glib recitation. 

A complete test of the study requires attention to many kinds of 
expression. We are just beginning to realize in our Bclioola what 
espression means. In the past we have been satisSed with what we 
called thought, and have separated thought from action. Now we 
know that the two are inseparable. To have the beet thinking, we 
must allow that thinking its natural outlet. The psychology of our 
time proves to ua tliat all thought tenda to produce action, and action 
checked limits thought. Our educational methods must shape them* 
selves according to this law of psychology and suffer revelation there- 
by. Restrain expression in school and you prudnce correspondingly 
weak thought. The pent up energies of the child find vent in Ihe more 
vigorous outside life. While we make a feeble effort to interuat him 

the dead past and think him dull and spiritless, perhaps it ia the 
ipressiona of the street that are really shaping his destinies. 
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Much has already been done to lielp Iho teachers U> group tlieir 
I work ubout important Centura and omit unimportant details, to read 
a as wholes, to read liitituryas they would etory, thoughtfull)' 
vitb interest. This is all good, but ia it enough? However good 
the booksselected, they area]! brief, they all give eummarlca of the '] 
events of the past inaiead of fllli:w that paat with reality. If we are 1 
to follow the law which compels thought expregsion, then to aecare J 
expression of the life of an age, woniuxt vivify that life, reproduce it.'l 
by pictures, stories and nrit^ina! material as far as possible. History .3 
lessons must involve not merely reading the text, however Intel* 
ligently, but introduction of ol her related lest, study of geographical 
conditions, free discussion carried on as far as possible by the pupils, 
explanation by the teacher, outside reference work provided the 
pupils are mature enongh, liberal u»e of photographs and other pic- 
tures, and of related literature. Perhiipa the beat outcome of the use , 
of poor test books, has been to force the teacher from dependence i 
upon any' book, and eompel oral description and illustraiion of a ' 
varied character. If the geographical relations of the subject only 
were vividly realised, Improvement in results would be surprising. 
Geography connects science and history, and unifies the entire course. 
Without it, history has no abiding place, and soon fades away into 
thin air. 

When a vivid picture of any set of ideas has been gained by the j 
pupil, as of the ap[jearance of aurroundinj; country or kind of housei J 
built, drawing is one of the best means of expresaion. By trying tO I 
ext«malize his own image in a drawing, he strengthens it and leaml J 
its poverty. He also gets an impulse to add to that image bf J 
renewed study. The free use of drawing in connection with the j 
history lessons would do much to prevent an effurt to remember 1 
half understood ideas. This implies a reconstruction of the course 9 
in drawingi It must And its basis in the demand of the child toj 
express the vital interests of his school life. Blocks have no Encb.n 
vital interest in themselves. While the child is longing to give Ua J 
impressions of nature and of human life, to compel him to copy,g 
geometric forms ia to give him a stone instead of bread. It is to J 
isolate form from thought. Teaching for technique alone prodncee i 
not even the skill sought, much less power. The teachers of bistorjr 1 
need the help of the drawing teachers to free them from their lack I 
of power to express themselves in such a way as to encourage fall; { 
expression on the part of the children. Our drawing has stood l^.J 
itself long enough. Let it help the child to complete his idew Is a" 
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the other aubjeete, and it will become a great power for good, aniting I 
thought and action. When manual training becomea an » 
part of our course of study, we shall have another aid to expression I 
through making. 

The highest expression of history possible and the most difficult I 
to observe and appreciate at iiB real worth is shown in the relatioa I 
of the children to the community life of the school, the action of thai 
pupila toward one another. The outcome of the study should be the J 
pupil's recognition of hie own place in the community, and his wil- I 
lingnesa to fill that place, A growing senae of his own power b 
certain definite kinds of work, and a regard for the general wel&re, I 
show that educative work in the true sense has bten done. 
other test is absolute, no other takes the whole nature of the ch ild I 
into account. This is final. But, in order to apply it, the teacher 1 
.must know the problem of education in its larger features, and must | 
.be inliuenced by its spiritual signiQcance. 

While the separation of history from art and manual training I 
VOrks great injury to the subject, its isolation from literature ii 
second great mistake. There is a prevalent doctrine that the study I 
of literature produces culture, that, when we arrive at years of I 
maturity, we ought to know the stories that have come down from. I 
the ancients, and to have read the best books of all the ages. Greek.] 
mythology is, I believe, usually taught because it is thought that I 
cultivated people recognize allusions to the myths, and teachers wish n 
their pupib to belong to the cla^ of the cultivated. I do not believe ' 
■that literature, in and of itself, has any more than history a Bpecial 
virtue, and however valuable acjuaintance with idi<aa commonly 
known may !«, the great ends of the study of literature are not 
gained by the culture motive. Literature related to the experience 
of a peraon enlarges that experience, interprets it and so induces 
living. Outside of that relation it has little bearing upon the 
.formation of character. Its place is in connection with some action 
'hich is being performed, and in which the science and ihe history J 
ith have their starting point. When the pupil has need of it, il I 
part of hia own thinking, some other thinker helping him 
'to deeper insight than he could otherwise gain, but in the same 
direction in which hia thought is started. Without the impulse of his 
own thought, it would probably &I1 upon the stony ground that pro- 
duceslittlegrain. Tbeslory from history ormythologythatgivesan 
:perience of life which the child has never felt, may do actual^ 
instead of good. TeatbeTH say that these are the storied tlu 
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every cultivated person knows. The pupil will hear about Uiem or 
come across them in hia later reading. He will then need them 
But why should we use the time of our pupils preparing them for 
Bometiiing that they may need years hence? Have we not enough 
to do to guide them through the spiritual conflicts of their preeenl'l 
lives? Surely they have iramediBte temptatiotiB from which the^l 
need to be eaved, and they have present duties in the performanca M 
of which thpy need guidance. The safety of the future liee in 
right action of the pi-esent. To give them what they need to-day 1 
re<iuire3 more than all our time and the greatest care in eetection. 
Much of the harm of the teaching of mythology as it is done today 
comes from the violation of this principle. Teachers do not study the 
experiences of their pupila and adapt the stories to those experiences, 
but they presume that one story is as good as another, provided it is 
to he found among the supposedly beautiful Greek myths. Ba 
fill those myths are, for they come from a people who loved na 
intensely and lived close to nature, and from a people who expressed J 
themselves freely in wonderful art forms. But, when we give a 
experience only suited for the mature mind to the little child, werolvl 
it of all its beauty and make it a source of deformity. When the A 
child is himself attracted toward ajiy beautiful object in nature, uad 
we tell him a story that expresses the way people long ago saw 
and felt that beauty, the story has value for him. When he 
appreciates the need of cultivating hia own physical strength and 
using it, and we tell him of Hercules, the strong one among the 
Greeks, who " held his life out on hia hand for any man to take," 
and deemed the joy of service the greatest joy, the story can hardly 
fail to do its legitimate work. But intrigue, flcklenesB and deception 
should never be allowed oa motives for the story, no matter from 
what literature derived. If we select on the principle of the child's 
neeila and not on that of future culture, we cannot fall into error. 

Hiatory, taught from the standpoint of present needs, helpa the 
child to realize himself in hia hij[heat action. It teaches him to find 
the eternal in himself and to submit himself to eternal law. It frees 
the soul and makes it ready for its place in the community life. 
Why are we ao willing to let the world suffer while we live ia com- 
parative ease? Because we have not fully learned our place in the 
universe, our relation to the whole of humanity. Let the education 
It, 0f Ibe children of to-day follow the lines of action in counection with 
Biought, let it foster minds open to conviction and ready to act upon 
ipviction, and we sliull have a people whose Bynipathies will make 
j^eed n free iwople. 
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The Relation of History and Art. 



We hear much of the magiu power of literature to trnnsfonn the 
self of reality, the sordid, commonplace self of actuality into the self I 
of possibilities, the ideal character. Art also hua its place, in the com- 
mon acceptation, aa a means of developing the aesthetic senee. Tiie 
importance of botli literature anil art Beema to be very generally 
accepted and much tlioitght U expended in making them effective 
aids to education. Yet liierature and art are but partial espreBsioiia 
of the social life of past ages. It ia history which involves the com- 
plete social product, and it includes literature and art as types or 
forms by which the race baa left the record of ita ideals. 

In the common view, h iBtory serves to teach the science ofgovern- 
ment, to train the prospective citizen to the proper exercise of his ' 
duties in tbe atalfl. It is less widely understood as the study of all 
phases of society. If the outcome of education isto be the best pos- 
sible community life, then history, through which we explain the 
ciimmunity life, becomes of tbe moat vital importance. It is only 
through the interpretation of history that we can understand tbe arts 
and sciences, the institutions and ideals of our lime, and, without sucb 
understanding, we are untitled to act our part in the life about us, or 
to help to introduce new and higher Ideals. 

Through history, we are able to analyze the life of our time. By 
means of it, we may isolate typical forms and trace them to their 
snur-'ee, and the farther back we reach into the beginnings of inven- 
tions, institutions and beliefe, the greater the light thrown upon the 
pri'Kent. Primitive life was comparatively simjile. The centuries 
which have rolled away since the dawn of eivilijation have intro- 
duced manifold complications into the science of living. It is no 
longer easy to choo^ our course of action. As the many-roomed 
bouse of the comfortable citizen of today requires for its construction 
a variety of tools and division of labor unknown to the builder of the 
mud-bul or wigwam of the barbarian, so questions of ethics perples 
us all lliat never dawned upon our far-off ancestors. If we are to se£ 
clearly, and decide independently in these complications, it must bo 
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by the «d of the simplifying proceaeM possible to bietorjr. It is not, 
therefore, a mbjert to he etu-lied for a brief time ta esplain, perh&p;, 
some one phase of our experience, as government, bat it is a constant 
oeceeeity tliat all pbueee of experience ehonld be related to it and 
interpreted by it. 

Man]' years of Buch eiiiication are needed to caltivate » babit of 
resolving conditions into their elements and ^re indepeDtlence anil 
impartiality of judgment. 

The formation of hubite of tboaght and powers of action demand? 
selection of muterial which bears upon the imiucrdiate action of 
pupite from the beginning. Otherwise study ie a thing apart from 
life. It is a matter of school only, an artificial procednre to be gone 
through with, and not a neceeaarj means to eome cooree of action. 
For this reason, our starting-point must be the queetiotia of our own 
age, the industrial and social problems which lie about as and are of 
especial interest to us. The reading of the present through the tan- 
guage of the past involves tbe use of sucb material illustrating any aee 
as will give the feeling of acquaintance with the spirit of that age. It 
involves time to think as people have thought and repeat in imagin- 
ation their esperiences. With the ambition of acquiring information, 
or even with the pleasure of tracing cause and effect, we might be 
SBlisGed to pass rapidly from age to age, skimming over the sui&ce of 
tilings, and gaining a bird's eye view of humanity's story. But when 
our motive is that of building the youth into the man or woman with 
wisdom, which means character, we demand time to live with tha 
people of the poet and appreciate whatever they added to the Stun of 
human eicellenee. Wilh this motive in view, time is then the firet 
requisite for an effective method. The short courses in hiatOTj com- 
mon in our schools seem to me the greatest hindrance t 
work in this subject. On account of this limitation, the teacher mi 
necessarily do mechanical work. Any effort to give the spirit of 
age requites more time than is consistent with the short eonrea. Thl 
result is that our pupils try to remember poorly di-^ted facts, and 
their tastes, feelings and actions are very little infiuencod by their 
study. By such mechanical methods, the function of our work in 
history is lost, and precious time is wasted which might be given to 
other sulyects pursued with better methods. 

Tliobrief course seems to be a survival from the days when the 
oformaUoa motive ruled supreme, anil it was supposed thatenoi 

M could be acquired in one year to serve as a foundation for _ 

ll mlPUt, As the old spirit has passed away, is it not powible 
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Itid ourselTee of the skeleton and conBtruct a living courae vhich eliall j 

ive eauh subject its legitimate opportunity for influence? There are 
always critical questiona connected with our social life which eepec- 
ially interest us. It is in the light of hiBtory that we read these ques- 1 
lions most clearly and get the moat help in answering them. There I 
is no year of oar echool life or of our later life in which we do not i 
need to trace the evolution of some invention or political institutioo, 1 

pressing social problem. History, then, in some form, eh'ould be- 
long to every year of the school course, and not to an occaaional year 1 
If continuous, it might be taught hysuch methods as would ) 
r it especially valuable training for the etudent as well as powei- 
its influence orer his actions. 
If some historical period is made a part of each year's work, and ] 
opportunity ia offered for the best methods of study, how ii 
any phase of the past tc be realized most fully? We must see the 
real thing and try to appreciate it. It is our endeavor to look al ] 
things as they actually were that will lead ns to find the materials, 
the tools of our work. These are the lemains of the past, what a J 
generation has leit of art products, of institutions and of literature. [ 
Through these sources we must searcii for the spirit of the time, and ^ 
here we see how eFsential art is to the understandinK of history. In. J 
every age man has left some memorial of himself in wliat lie has | 
made and what he has written, a body of material thrtiugh which v 
must seek for the character of the spirit of the age. 

All study of history demands a careful ri'ading of the record that 
man has left of himself in tools and buildings and in puinting and 
sculpture. The products of the artisans and artists of a rac 
among the highest expressions of the thoughts of that race. An age I 
may be measured by the work of its hands as well as by its language 1 
and literature, t History ia the record of man's energies as developed I 
through tiie agw slowly working toward a more perfect state. To j 
study history is to read this record. ) It is to make the building, the I 
marble, the painting, as well as the word and the poem, yield their j 
eecret and reveal to us the spirit that produced them. 

Perhaps the bL>st historical work of the pnst few years has been j 
that prehistoric region, that "dawn before the day" which [ 
luced no written records. Only a short time ago, it was thought j 
ible to picture the life of man in these earlier agoe. But a 
if geology were read showing how the earth ittself wa.-i lltted 1 
home of man, the new sciences of nrcheolo-^'y and aothro- f 
took Dp the work and gave us chapters of man's life tar earlier J 
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than even the writing npon Babvlonian brick or Sgyptimn stone. 
The^e priceless chapter:: have been given to as becaose historians 
looke^l to the ru-ie and simple art expressions of a primitiYe world 
even trace«l on the b«3nes and tusks of extinct anima^la What is true 
of the time >j^fore man learned to keep a record of events, is tme of 
all tim^si. Sentiments and tastes, thoughts and aspirations are alwa3rs 
expressed in arti.rtic activity as well as in literary form. Our age 
needs an e<lucation which will bring to each individual the power to 
give f xpression to his inner being and so fill every phase of life with 
the joy of the artist Such an education will not result firom the 
study of one or two phases of history, as English' and American, for 
two or three years. Many years are needed to cultivate a habit of 
tracing conditions to their elements and give independence and im- 
partiality of judgment. 

It is commonly understood that literature and art belong to aU 
stages of growth. The very young children have their stories and 
I>oem8, and they draw and paint. History is considered to be for the 
maturer mind, the later stages of progress. But has not the little 
child his social life? He is forming habits at home and in the primary 
8(;hool by which hLs relations to his fellows are determined. From 
th(; kindergarten to the University, regard for the rights of others, 
ability U) adapt one's self to conditions, and though tfulness concern- 
ing onti'H own duties, must be cultivated, and the necessities of the 
j)reH(;nt suggest the material fi)r study. 

The purpose of all study is to help immediate action. It is not in 
past conditions that the greatest interest lies, but in present personal 
experiences. The (jxporiences of the little children center about the 
homo life and find expression in the work they like to do. In this 
work, material is used gathered from the physical environment. The 
H(!hool should furiii.yh the necesnities for using this material in the 
Hjunc- way that it was used by early people, and so the children may 
j)asH through, in a nujasure, the t^ame (•xi)eriences as the race, and gain 
from them the same development. Outside of school it is difficult to 
fiiriiiHh tlu'se necessities. Everything is done for the child. His 
house is (constructed for him, tooU are furnished him without the 
need of his own invention, cooking is done f )r him, clothing is made 
for him. How can we give him the opj^ortunity to use hia own 
powers in construction and invention? It is the business of the school 
to meet this want. J^y giving the child material to use and guiding 
his inventive powers in sulliciently simple work, he repeats the build- 
ing, cooking, making of the past and goes through the same neces- 
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sities aa forced the race growUi. It aeems apparent that the baais for 
the teaching of history lies with the little children as with the mature 
Student in the needs of the social life. It ia not the past but the present- 
that iBOuTsubjectofstudy. To direct the interests of children inpreis-:' 
ent tife,in the conditions which they find Burroundin^ them, ii of far 
more importimce than to acquaint them with candiliona which have 
existed in the remote past. For centuries, wo have been looking to 
the leBSOHH of Greece and Rome to traneform our youth into ideal 
citjzena of a self-governing republic, only to find our own problems 
lAill very far from solution. We have miseed the vital point, that 
■sent personal action is the key to the understanding anil use of the 
ins of byirane times. To enter into the life of all the ages is to 
iden our horiion by the esperiences of thousands of peojjle for 
thousands of years, but we can take from the past only what wo carry 
to it nio<liSe<l and developed. Historical material is valuable in so 
far as it reflects ideas that have been realized in one's own living and 
no farther. Aa long as it is given without any relation to the recep- 
tive attitude of the learner, we cannot hope for valuable rraulta. 
Action originates in present neccasitiesand the fanction of history is to 
direct that action by throwing upon it the search-light of all the wealth 
of the historic centuries. Until oiir motive is transformed from con- 
tentment with the memory of what others have said and done, to the 
direction of immediate personal action, we may expect for all 
efforts a harvest of words unblessed by deeds, characters unsiiited to 
the demands of an age of progress. 

,ly this change of motive that will show us the great neces- 
sity for hiatorical training with the httle children. The little child 
his part to play in the home circle. lie likes to build any kind 
rude house with blocks, or sticks, or snow. He carries on the'i 
isehold industries of cooking, sewing, making. These things that 
can do furnish the data fhjm which he can understand how other 
people have lived and worked. To give him the history of a liigh 
stage of civilization would be folly. His own life is simple and he can 
be appealed to only by the simple phases of other human e.iperienceB. 
Bat these experiences he may make his own, and by so doing, the 
Industries which give him shelter, food and clothing gain a signifi- 
cance otherwise impossible, 

Let children try to construct for themselves profection from the 
d and storm, the sun and the cold, with the materials furnished 
their own environment of forest or plain or city, and with 
t tools as they can command. All children like to build, but the 
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thiog you would prize7 The Ksthetic feeling must Iw gained by hia 
own use of material and not by knowleilge of what oiliera have done. 
Let the child try to create fire with flint Htonee or by rubbing two 
Sticks together, let him learn of the induEtries by which fire has been 
produced and utilized, and the warmtb of the fireside hearth will 
assume a new importance and the comforts of our modern life a new 
significance. 

To give the jirimitive home completeness, its inmatee must be 
clothed in garments of skin which children can readily decide as a 
material at Urst obtainable. Then the nece^ity for cloth arises, and 
the process of weaving must be introduced. The making of the loom 
and learning to weave are within easy limits of manual training. 
Surely no interest of childhood is a more prominent one than that of 
playing with dolls, dressing them and making clothing for them. 
Sewing becomes a necessity here, and why is it not as uaefbl to the 
individual child of to-day aa it has been to the entire human fitmily 
of the past? 

There appears to be no lack of material for early history lessona 
and no barrier between history and art If the same necessities for 
expression are given to the children that nature furnished to the 
childhood of the race, the skill and power in construction and embel- 
lishment that the race secured will be the natural outcome of each 
child's education. Living the life of the past will mean doing what 
people of Ihepast did, and so entering into our Inheritance of artistic 
ability and appreciation. AU have a right to delight in a growing 
conception of the beautiful, and by a new ideal of education all may 
come into their own. 

At first, art expressiun in the individual, as in the race, mnst 
necessarily be crude. Any attempt at a finished product would be to 
impom something from the outsi^^h^orevent free development 
from within. But gradually the na^M^Kvers educated by study of 
material in science are lefined by the understanding of the use to 
which this material has been put by society, and the beautiful prod- 
ucts of civilization are the result. 

To study history, then, ia to study art. One is impoeaible without 
t)ie other. To realize the life of primitive man is to enter into kia 
thoughts, to do bis work, to appreciate hia difficultiea and to triumph 
as he triumphed over circumstances of environment and inheritance, 
This knowledge of the life of the race gives a basis for an Intelligent 
eyinpiitby with mankind. 

As necessity compelled improvement in the arts of the race, sot! 
mm» neuoeeitjr ttpioecnlwl by Lh« child will compel his growth 
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axtietic skill, t^bepherd life makea such demands upoa invention ae 
tlie tionter never boew, and agriculture Btill further testa the ingenuity. 
Here the garden work BO useM in natural science training, becomea 
the baRisfor the understanding of the origin of Ihe processes of plongh- 
ine, Bowing the seed and reaping the liarvest. Now that thousands 
uf laborers upon the Boil contribute daily to our abundant supply, it 
givea a wide perspective to the groaning tables from which we 
thoiiehtleaely select our food to consider the invention of that wonder- 
ful implement, the plough. No wonder that the Indians called the 
maize, Mundamin, the friend of man, and looked upon its discovery 
as of lo It^a cost than the mortal struggle of Iheir great hero, 
Hiawatha. 

Fooii, we may be sure, occupied a large share of attention in the 
life of our far off ancefltors. By improved methods of obtaining it, 
torjls, house hfe and all the arte were improved. The use of artificial 
instead of natural food dietinguishea the barbarian from the savf^, 
and agriculture led directly to civilization. In the study of the means 
by which food has been obtained through all the ages, science, 
geography and history meet. Expression of the life of the hunter, 
the shepherd, the farmer and the trader requires the nse of many 
forms of art and must, if at all adequate, develop manifuld sskilL Itie 
difficult to understand the use of literature and art in education with- 
out reference to history. It is the child who has tried to produce lire 
with priuiitive materials that can best appreciate what Prometheus 
meant to the Greeks, and how they loved to tell of his martyr woes 
in their behalf. When Hiawatha's life in the forest by the Big Sea 
Water has been realized through building the wigwam, making the 
canoe, and using the atone tools with which all his work must be 
accomplished, the stories of his sailing, fishing and fasting have a 
force which makea them valuable. Otherwise they serve merely to 
entertain an idle moment and make no lasting impreesion. Literature 
should be related to experience, and individual experience is en- 
riched and clarified by the underetonding of the social uses to which 
it is related. 

The natural tendency to express the life of an age given its free 
play makes art a necessity. Through it, the constructive ability 'la 
developed, and crude results are gradually modified until ideas of fit- 
ness and beauty in design and decoration become apparent It is the 
effort ta produce objects useful for ourselves', broadened and daepenod 
by the offortsof all tbe past in the same direction that will give true 
UtlBliu training. Any art which does not have its roots both in per> 
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aonal need and in the past needs of society will fail of producins the 
beet reaults. It will be imposed from without instead of growth from 

Insight into the eimple 'conditions of primitive life litB the 
children to appredat* the beginnings of civilization. They may in 
imagination follow a peojile into a river valley, sep^ntled by moun- 
tains, deeerts or seas from those who would naturally be their enemies 
and drive them away. There, in a place secure from invasion, the 
fertile soil will tempt to the pursuit of agriculture, and setlled life 
will lead to the arts of peace. Such a region is thatof the Nile where 
the stone for building gives opportunity for the diai'overy of new 
principles in forms of architecture and advanced uses for sculpture 
and painting. The vast piles of stone are the enperimentsof an early 
civilization to expreaa size and power and durability, but their crude 
builders wasted masses of material without producing anything 
beautiful. By studying these constructions, we learn the simplest 
principles of roodng in stone, the false arch and the relievinggable, 
and are nnturally impressed with the want of economy in the use of 

Turn to the templea of Egypt, and a wonderful change has marked 
the builders' art Columns greet ub on every hand. Forests of them 
lend themselves to vast rooms and wide spaces, needing little material 
as compared with that employed to construct the King's Ctiiimber in 
the heart of Cheops. Beauty, too, marks every step of advance. 
Brilliant rolor covers every surface. Thelotua blooms again on walls 
and pillars and those designs which are to influence all later historic 
ornament have started on their wonderful pilgrimage. Surely to one 
who has tried his own experiments with stone, to one who has ma<]e 
the effort to we&ve flower forms into suitable patterns to fill a definite 
space, these attempts of early builders must be full of nieatilng. The 
lotue study may train the eye to see in every walk through the streets 
of our city forms of ornament whose beauty has yiven inspiration lo 
artists for thousands of years. 

The Iliad and Odyssey furnish an introduction to Greek life that 
malces the children at once at home in Itliaca, among the Phaeacians 
andinTroy. Interest in physical training aroused through thePhaea- 
cian games may befurtherdevelopedbyshowing theserioususemade 
of phy^cal culture in the Epartan boy's education. His school was 
e almost entirely devoted to gymnastics and by such training he 
came the brave and willing savior of bia country at Tliermopyli 
e wider culture of the Athenian boy in the two schools, one of, 
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TutRtice and one of mQaii?, ebawa in the service of his counbr 
It MaratboD and Salamis and aUo in the Parthenon, which com- 
'oneinoratefl those victoriea. 

Mediaeval life preeente still anotbffr form of protection, artificial 
InAtoikd uf (geographical, made powible by the growth of the arts of 
di'fnncG in the arehitectnre of the castle and the armor of the knight 
In tlio Btudy of tliia age, the need of protection hj law mast oatanlly 
Im! forced opon the attention of the children and the anatyeis of the 
condltioDsof ourown time may be introdoced to them in contiagt. 
Up to thia time we have not touched upon qaeetiona of government 
uxcept incideotally. The children are, we believe, most intereated 
in iodiutrial couditiona, and tbey (alee their own relations to their 
follows fur granted. Their discipline is the reault of normal work 
and relationd of service to each other in the school conunnnit;. 
After five or six years of such worlc in echool as enables them to 
rcBlize conditions of people developing under a variety of drcnm- 
Hances the inventions and art« of civilization, tbey begin to analyse 
the relations of peojile in the social vorld and their own relations in 
the school. Ferhaps they form rulee for the government (rf the 
Bclioul and elect olficera for the exccntion of these nilea. They wBl 
then uppreciiite the conditions of people who, having tried aelf-goT- 
ernniunt, were reritrained from its exercise by their king, and bo were 
willing to leave their country and venture the hardships of the New 
World. Let them trace the growth of the coloniea under their dif- 
ferent gcograpliiL'al conditions, and the result of these conditioi 
upon their jndualrial and eocial life. Let experiments i 
emment be appreciated through the formation of Town and Coanl 
meetings in the school government, and discussion not onlyof scboc 
room questions, but al$o of the same questions that were diecuBsed bj 

colonials. Trai-'e the struggle to preserve self-government and 

le formation of the Union by the same methods of actual participa- 

In the formation of institutions and discussion of principles 

J previous training In seeing conditions and rr aching couclusioi 
industrial affairs will make the evolution of government ni 
iperience, not something to be remembered only. 
The ideal of the course of history that I have tried to outline ii 
that of giving the individual the consciouaneBS of his own powers and 
the hibit of neing these powers in the service of the whole. 
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